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NOTES AT RANDOM 


WILLIAMSON 


Mainly about Marcel Proust and his Characters— 
and the Publishing Event of September 


R. MALCOLM EASTON has, in this number 

M of THE BooxkMa\, created pictorially some 

of the characters from Marcel Proust’s 

“A la Recherche du Temps Perdu.” Such a task 

has never before been attempted, and the artist 

himself is the first to admit the temerity of it. For 

Proust’s characters differ from those of any other 
author. They are three 


altogether unlettered perhaps, assuredly not for the 
insensitive. He is not for the didactic, not for 
those who would be for ever giving a lesson or 
receiving one with a view to re-giving ; neither is 
he for those who seek in art the glorification of their 
thick little egos. Neither for the slow-witted, nor 


the dull-witted, nor the self-complacent is he. Nor 


does anyone who is quite 


dimensional. They exist 


sure that he has got hold 


both in time and space. 

We know them as we 

know our most intimate | 
friends—perhaps better ; 
and we know them for 
many years in vastly 
differing worlds. To 
isolate one moment and 
one aspect of them in a 
picture is therefore, in a 
sense, the exact negation 
of Proust’s work. It is 
to simplify to the extent 
of falsification. Of this, 
soenthusiasticanadmirer | 
of Proust as Mr. Easton 
is perfectly well aware. 
His sketches here are only 
a beginning, and he will | 


difficulty. 


give us a gallery of four 
or five hundred portraits 
as a worthy elaboration 
of these initial comments 
and of the great book 
which he loves. 

Yet even as they stand 
they have a very definite __|]]| 


| IN OTHER OCTOBERS ... 


Miguel de Cervantes, though sick with fever, 
fought with Don John of Austria at Lepanto, and 
received three gunshot wuunds, two in the chest 
and one which maimed his hand. 


Edmund Spenser’s castle of Kilcolman was 
burned to the ground in Tyrone’s rebellion 
and he himself, broken-spirited, escaped with 


After his clandestine marriage, Browning 
travelled with his Elizabeth in search of the 
warmth and security of Pisa and Florence. 


Hans Andersen sought his fortune in Copen- 


| 

| 
hagen and took singing lessons with the am- | pharisaical self-congratu- 
eventually, one hopes, bition of becoming an operatic star. 


Sir Walter Scott was busy cutting wood 
among his sun-chequered trees when news was 
brought him that a Jew broker had instituted 
proceedings against him for a debt of £1,500. 


of the right end of the 
stick stand the smallest 
chance of appreciating 
this delicate sceptic who 
is far from sure that 
there is a right end to 
get hold of, and by no 
means confident that 
there is any stick at all. 
Also I sometimes wonder 
whether Proust isforthose 
who have no French.” 


UCH a judgment 
makes one chary of 
admitting an enjoy- 
| ment of Proust, which 
might seem to savour of 


lation. But it is a grim 
comment on the matter 
that when, on Proust’s 
death in 1922, a 
memorial volume was 
prepared, many English 
G. U. writers refused to con- 
tribute on the grounds 
that they did not know 


value. They emphasise 


enough of his work or 


anaspect of Proust’s work 

which is in danger of being forgotten —his supreme 
gift as a creator of character. Swann and Madame 
de Verdurin and, above all, Charlus will take their 
place among the greatest characters in the world’s 
literature. Long after his ‘method’ ceases to 
excite any comment, when the interest of his work 
as a roman @ clef has died away and his psychological 
profundities are regarded as commonplaces, when his 
“ frankness ’’ is taken as a matter of course and the 
famous Proustian revelation” seems quite ordinary, 
he will live as the supreme artist in character. 


ROUST has not yet—in spite of Scott-Moncrieff 
—come into his own in England. Probably he 
never will. After three centuries, the English— 
except‘ highbrows ’’—detest few writers as keenly as 
they detest Shakespeare, and it is unlikely that they 
will take to their hearts a lesser writer (and a foreigner 
at that) who, as one of his sympathetic critics has 
warned them, “is not for the stupid, neither for the 


were too busy with other 
things. These included Virginia Woolf, Rebecca 
West, Sir John (then Mr. J. C.) Squire, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Lascelles Abercrombie and Aldous 
Huxley. (Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has since made 
honourable amends by six essays.) The contri- 
butors included George Saintsbury, Joseph Conrad, 
A. B. Walkley, Middleton Murry, W. J. Turner, 
Compton Mackenzie and Arnold Bennett. 

Yet of all the writers in this volume, ‘ Marcel 
Proust: An English Tribute ” (Chatto & Windus), 
only one, Ralph Wright, pointed out that “A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu”’ “has a plot, and a 
very closely-knit one too (how closely one only 
begins to realise after several re-readings),’’ and this 
remark, true and even obvious as it is, remains un- 
fortunately a minority opinion. The majority is 
apt to endorse Clive Bell’s summary, in ‘“ Proust ” 
(Hogarth Press): ‘‘ What is the plot? There is 
none. The book is static. People and things exist 
for their own sakes or, if you will, to be explored, are 
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no part at any rate of dramatic development or nar- 
rative. Situations arise only to give people and things 
opportunities of revealing themselves. The hero of 
this novel is time, the heroine the subconscious.” 


HIS approach to Proust, with its suggestion of 

technical experiment at the expense of compelling 

art, has been responsible for much nonsensical 
criticism (which does not matter greatly) and a cer- 
tain amount of neglect (which does). The title has 
helped to perpetuate it, and it might have been 
better had Proust kept to his original intention of 
giving to the whole work the title of the fourth 
volume. 
found, was secondary. 


For Proust’s interest in time, though pro- ~ 


THE BOOKMAN 


a childhood sweetmeat. These things are so univer- 
sally experienced that it isa littlestrange that Proust’s 
translation of them into an art-form should be con- 
sidered “‘ difficult,” or that they should have inspired 
so much pompous and ponderous “ explanation.” 


T may be that Proust himself was impatient of much 
of the erudite pyrotechnics which masqueraded 
as criticism of ‘‘ A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,” 

for in the last volume of it he wrote: ‘‘ Whereas 
the reality of genius is a benefaction, an acquisition 
for the world at large, the presence of which must 
first be identified beneath the more obvious modes 
of thought and style, criticism stops at this point 
and assesses writers by 


He made experiments 


the form instead of the 


in his method of com- 
municating its passing 
only that, by so doing, 
he might give a greater 
measure of reality to 
his characters. The 
often quoted instance 
of his method—the 
tinkling of a spoon 
against a tea-cup which 
provides the shock which 
drags the past into the 


AFFAIRS 


BIOGRAPHY 


dingy present for the (Barker.) 
last time—derives its 
value not from its CRITICISM 


technical inventiveness 


we are accustomed), but 
from the reader’s 
emotional reactions at 
discovering that the 
Princesse de Guermantes 
is the ci-devant Madame 
de Verdurin. It is almost 
a personal matter—as if 
Osric had succeeded 
Hamlet as _ heir-pre- 
sumptive of Denmark ; 


FICTION 


HISTORY 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


“A Guide to Modern Politics.” By 
G. D. H. and M. 1. Cole. 6s. (Gollancz.) 


* James 1.” By Charles Williams. 10s. 


** Dostoievsky.”” By Nicholas Berdyaev. 
(to which by this time 6s. (Sheed & Ward.) 


** Seven Gothic Tales.”” By Isak Dinesen. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


** The Cambridge Modern History.”’ 90s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


matter. It reverences 
as a prophet a writer 
who, while expressing in 
arrogant terms his con- 
tempt for the school 
which preceded him, 
brings no new message. 
This constant aberration 
of criticism has reached 
a point where a writer 
would almost prefer to 
be judged by the general 
public (were it not that 
it is incapable of under- 
standing the researches 
an artist has been 
attempting in a sphere 
unknown to it). For 
there is more in common 
between the instinctive 
life of the public and 
the genius of a great 
writer which is_ itself 
but instinct realised and 
perfected... than 
there is in the 
superficial verbiage 
and changing criteria 


not an abstract admira- 


of self-constituted 


tion of the author’s 
cleverness in representing the passing of many years. 


N point of fact Proust’s technique is very simple. 
Exactly as most modern painters, looking at what 
is set before them, paint what they see instead of 

what they think they ought to see, so Proust noted 
the mental processes of the ordinary human mind 
and told his story in those terms, instead of imposing 
on it the unnatural, arbitrary form of the con- 
ventional novel. As we remember the tale which is 
our past life, we do not think chronologically ; we 
recall some person who has played a part in it as he 
exists at the moment of thought ; then, a second 
later, as he was twenty years ago. Events come to 
mind, not in their logical sequence, but connected 
by an apparently haphazard association of ideas. 
And of all stimulants to memory, none is stronger 
than the physical—the sound of an old tune, the 
scent of a forgotten perfume, the sight of a distinc- 
tive landscape, the touch of a rare surface, the taste of 


judges.” 
¥ I had meant to write a short essay on Proust’s 
characters, not by way of criticism—which even if 
it were not impossible, would from me be im- 
pertinent—but in order to try to persuade some who 
have not yet entered his world to savour its delights. 
But, after much procrastination, I have shirked it. 
The subject is altogether too big. For Proust’s 
characters seem to me to be by the relative standard 
of our modern consciousness (though not by an 
absolute standard) even more important than 
Shakespeare’s. ‘‘ Proust,’ says Clive Bell, “has 
explored depths hitherto unplumbed, he has stripped 
the dirt and varnish from reality till his fingers ache 
and our eyes, he has seen life from a new angle and 
described what he saw with a frankness and pre- 
cision unmatched in prose. . . . His philosophy of 
life was simple and sound. Honesty, intellectual 
honesty, is the best policy. Truth is not only 
stranger, but far more amusing than fiction. You - 
may call it, if you please, «a philosophy of despair ’ ; 
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it is nothing but the considered opinion of an intelli- 
gent man with a profound knowledge of life and a 
taste for truth. . . . What Proust knew, if he knew 
anything at all, about the nature of the universe is 
unimportant ; it is what he knew and still more 
what he could tell about that microcosm which is 
man, which is the marvel of our age.’’ And he has 
told it, as every artist must, through the characters 
which he created. 


fo to savour them fully one must forgo the 

pleasant pastime of “‘ Find the original.” Ofall 
the worlds of fiction, Proust’s exists most completely 
in its own right. It may be a matter of historical 
interest that Charlus is based on de Montesquiou ; 
it may be of importance to the sociologically minded 
littérateur that de Montesquiou is also the des 
Esseintes of Huysmans’ ‘‘ A Rebours ’’—the same 
individual thus connecting fin de siécle with post- 
War collapse. One may see Anatole France in 
Bergotte, speculate on the origin of Vinteuil’s 
“ petit phrase,” postulate that Albertine should have 
been Albert. But these things are finally irrelevant, 
except in so far as they help in understanding how 
Proust built up his extraordinarily subtle and com- 
plex characters. (For Proustians interested in this 
by-way, M. Feuillerat’s ‘‘Comment Marcel Proust 
a composé son Roman” (rIs. 6d.; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) cannot be too highly recommended.) 
For Proust, “like all artists, never took photo- 


graphs and palmed them off as portraits.” 


The best introduction to Proust is Proust, yet 
for those who prefer to glean some knowledge of a 
great man before actually meeting him, one may 
recommend the two English books referred to, with 
the addition of Samuel Beckett’s “‘ Proust ” (3s. 6d. ; 
Chatto & Windus). In French, the best is un- 
doubtedly Léon Pierre-Quint’s ‘‘ Marcel Proust : 
Sa vie, son ceuvre”’ (15 fr.; Simon Kra). (Might 
one implore Miss Dorothy Richardson and Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape, having had the temerity to translate 
and publish the same author’s “ André Gide,” to 
put us still further in their debt by rendering a 
similar service here?) And another most useful 
book, which in effect acts as an index for the sixteen 
volumes, is the ‘‘ Répertoire des Personnages de 
“A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,’”’ by Charles 
Daudet (13fr.50; N.R.F.). (This too should be 
Englished and the reference given to the pages in 
Scott-Moncrieff’s translation.) 

Meanwhile and immediately there is Mr. Easton. 


September in History 


1” publishing event of last month, which over- 

shadows everything else, was the re-issue at 
7s. 6d.a volume of ‘‘ The Cambridge Modern History ”’ 
(gos. the set of 13 vols.; Cambridge University 
Press). That, for the price of an ephemeral novel, 
one can now purchase the final and unrivailed 
history of an epoch, is a matter of sufficient import- 
ance. Wise men whose purses are limited will buy 
this, volume by volume, before they buy anything 
else. It also sets a standard. It forces the query 
as to why, when such genuine value can be procured 
for so low a sum, the public continues to acquiesce 
in the comparatively exorbitant prices asked for 
fashionable rubbish. 
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Another important history book—important in 
that it adds to our knowledge of facts, instead of 
increasing the number of psychological speculations 
—is “Financial and Commercial Policy under 
the Cromwellian Protectorate,” by M. P, Ashley 
(10s. 6d.; Oxford University Press). If Mr. 
Buchan’s Life of Cromwell sets a fashion—as it 
probably will—this work should have a wider 
popularity than is usually the fate of scholarship, 
but however wide, it will be no more than it deserves. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc has also delivered himself of a 
book called “‘ Cromwell” (12s. 6d.; Cassell), and 
Mr. Charles Williams has given us a study of 
““ James I” (10s.; Barker), written with the skill 
and insight we have come to expect from him. 
The Stuarts are coming back at last. In an earlier 
age there is Christopher Dawson’s “ Medieval 
Religion ”’ (6s.; Sheed & Ward), a brilliant, lucid 
interpretation of the fundamentals of the history 
of the Middle Ages, and a book which personally 
I shall keep as a companion to and, in some sense, 
commentary on Father Bede Jarrett’s great ‘‘ Social 
Theories of the Middle Ages.’”’ Mr. Dawson’s book 
also contains that fine essay, ‘‘ The Origins of the 
Romantic Tradition,” which originally appeared in 
the Criterion. 


egeeapapeei politics and movements are dealt 

with in ‘‘ Problems of the Socialist Transition,” 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and others (5s.; Gollancz), of 
which the best essays are Sir Stafford’s own and 
Mr. Fenn’s ‘“‘ What of the Professional Classes ? ’’, 
which is the question on which finally socialism in 
our time depends. Mr. Fenn thinks that, from the 
point of view of some socialists, “‘some serious 
attempt should now be made to secure contacts and 
sympathisers among the professional classes, re- 
membering always however that this is a subsidiary 
and not a main activity—that socialism must be 
built by the working class itself.” This most 
injudicious statement has the merit of honesty ; 
but in proclaiming so definitely that socialism 
is a movement to benefit a particular class 
(as its opponents have always held) instead of 
an attempt to build a better nation, I doubt 
whether Mr. Fenn would have the approval of his 
best leaders. 

Mr. G. R. Mitchison, in “ The First Workers’ 
Government ”’ (5s.; Gollancz), has provided a 
working model of a socialist administration in 
power, after the General Election of 1936. The 
book is valuable as an expression of socialist inten- 
tions in a concrete and practical form. 

A third book, which deserves a wide public, is 
Thomas Johnston’s ‘‘ The Financiers and the 
Nation’ (5s.; Methuen), a quietly written, in- 
formed epitome of the chief financial swindles of the 
last century. It isa public service, as Sidney Webb 
says in his preface, to call attention to them in this 
manner, since after each new scandal the matter is 
so quickly hushed up and forgotten, and “ tens of 
thousands of small investors and some large ones ”’ 
are again persuaded by lies and misrepresentations 
to purchase shares in what is simply a swindle.” 
This book provides permanent publicity. 


by Wyndham Lewis 


HERE has been, during the last few years, a good 
deal of what I think may fairly be described as 
loose talk about the “ classical’’ standpoint in 

art, indulged in ostensibly to promote that standpoint. 
The term, or rather the title (for the word takes with 
it many elevated suggestions of an aristocratic order) 
has been bandied about. It has become fashionable— 
there has been, and is, a “ classical’ fashion. But there 
have been found writers, and not those of an inferior 
eminence, determined apparently to participate in this 
distinguished “‘ renaissance,’’ who truly ne se génaient 
pas ; who have in fact promptly affected the title (and 
the royal arms that may be picturesquely fancied as 
going with it) before they have had time—or well know- 
ing that they would never have the time or, what is the 
same thing, the requisite energy—to reform their 
practice, in conformity with this boastful principle. 
Indeed there are among us (I am exempted from the 
necessity of naming them, ‘on account of their con- 
spicuous positions), certain ingenious men of letters who, 
in their artistic practice, as poets or what not, have 
manifested an almost unrelieved romanticism of temper 
and of form, and yet who have not hesitated to announce, 
in their journalism and books of literary criticism, 
to a world bewildered but extremely impressed, that 
they were intransigently “classical.” And _ these 
announcements have not only remained unchallenged, 
but they have been accompanied by no vestige of a 
statement as to what canons these might be, to which 
their romantic claims to be “classical” referred. 
(These romantic claims, I have said; for unquestion- 
ably in some cases it has been the very romanticism of 
these minds which has made the appeal of the notion 
of the “ classical”’ so irresistible.) And so we have 
witnessed a hunting—in full tally-ho, scarlet surtout 
of Old John Peel and all—with the “ classical ’’ hounds, 
and a running with the “‘ romantic ” hare, that beggars 
description as a sheer feat of double-personality sleight- 
of-hand. This has been made possible largely through 
the fact that “we are all critics to-day” (if I may 
venture to parody Sir John Simon’s famous remark, 
“We are all socialists to-day ”’) ; so that the same man 
has been enabled (1) in the critical field to be on the 
side of the “ classical ’’ huntsman, horn at lip and spur 
at heel; and (2) in the creative field, to identify himself 
with the forces of wild nature, as symbolised in the 
animal who is the object of their historic pursuit. It 
has been great sport—rather like a dog attempting to 
seize its own tail; though, not unnaturally, the great 
“classical” ballyhoo has never come up with the wily 
“romantic ” fugitive, who is in fact in no more danger, 
as things stand, of being overtaken than is the tortoise, 
in the famous conundrum, by the swift-footed Achilles. 


ERE is perhaps one point in this statement 
to which I had better return before I go on 
(with my particular paper-chase), and that is 
where I alluded to the attitude of the élite public 
to the “classical’—what shall I call it—ramp. 
They are “extremely impressed,” were my words. 


And in a society full to saturation point with 
all that is the opposite of the “ classical ’’—romantic, 
in short, to the eyelids and gills—it may at first 
sight seem odd that the word “ classical”’ should 
evoke anything but responses of acute repulsion. But 
of course the explanation for this is to be sought in the 
same quarter as that to which we addressed ourselves 
just now—namely for the discovery of the true origins 
of the impulse to adopt the “ classical ”’ critical insignia 
(if nothing' else) displayed by the romantic performer. 
It is, in short, just because they are so romantic that 
they are so impressed by anyone being so “‘ classical” 
as Mr. So-and-so affects to be ! 

Now it does seem to me of certain importance that 
this very loosely used terminology should, without 
further delay, be discreetly challenged; and the un- 
satisfactory situation brought about in our literary 
criticism by the invasion of this word—for, as I have 
remarked, it is after all only a word: no deeds worth 
speaking of, no “ classical ’’ works,’”’ can be observed to 
ensue—be submitted to a long-overdue process of 
clarification. If that is not done, and fairly thoroughly, 
a romantic masquerade will be perpetuated, which will 
end by transforming contemporary English letters into 
something not unlike a bal masqué of pseudoists (to 
use Mr. I. A. Richards’s term), in which we should look 
in vain for any personality who was the same thing 
inside as he was out, or seen in silhouette as he was 
seen face-on ; or who could be said to be all-through 
of one and the same unequivocal denomination. For 
what is to be desired is obviously not a school of bar- 
barians who can assume this or that civilised disguise— 
who can put on one coat as easily as another, since all 
are equally alien to them—but entire men, who are this 
or that—whose right hand knows and endorses what their 
left-hand does, and vice versa. The attempt must be 
made to get back to a condition in which we may have 
some confidence that it is totalities we are dealing with, 
and not the mere wardrobe of a strictly chronologic 
and historical “‘ make-believe’’ (again to employ a typical 
counter from the critical system of Mr. I. A. Richards). 


HIS article can of course do nothing but indicate the 
action that should be taken. And as what is needed 
to-day apparently is not so much the intelligence 

and ability to execute, as what has been described recently 
as the will ‘‘ to assume responsibility,” this indication 
of mine of the path to be followed should be all that 
is necessary. I take the fullest responsibility for the 
pricking of the “classical’’ bubble! And I do so if 
only to defend such classical virtues as survive among 
us against the sham “ classic’”’—a pseudo (again to 
avail myself of Mr. Richards’s favourite word) classicism 
borrowed to confer an air of austerity upon the latter 
stages of what has been called by Mario Praz the 
“ Romantic Agony.” 


That, like Tory and Whig, these terms Classical and 
Romantic should never be used to-day, since they can 
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respond to nothing actual—at least not closely enough 
to have any meaning except a very confused one— 
seems to me exceedingly plain. You could say ‘“ We 
are all romantics to-day,” and it would be true as far 
as it goes—-just as to say “ We are all Whigs to-day ” 
might be. But what at least is guite certain (for better 
or for worse) is that there are now no true Tories and no 
true Classicists. Those are terms referring to positions 
upon a board which is no longer the board on which 
we are called upon to play out our destinies. Of these 
pair of terms it can safely be asserted that “‘ romantic” 
is alive all right (so long as you do not pair “ romantic ” 
any longer with its old vis-a-vis) ; ‘‘ romantic” is very 
much alive, but opposite to it is something that is not 
“ classical,” whatever else it may be. The “ Classi- 
cists’ and the “ Tories’ inhabit some limbo together 
(whereas the Whigs “are all socialists to-day” of 
course, and have in front of them in starkest opposition 
a fascist, who is strikingly dissimilar to anything that 
has been seen upon the English political scene before, 
and stands at a spot as distant from that vacated by 
the Tory as it is from that once occupied by John 
Ball). 

“Classicism and Romanticism are not, in any sense 
whatever, Russian categories,” Berdyaeff writes (“ Occi- 
dent et Orient’’). “‘ Dostoievsky and Tolstoy are 
neither ‘classics’ nor ‘romantics.’’’ But that holds 
good also for the Western nations at this moment, I 
believe, or for anybody belonging to them who is worth 
our attention. “‘ Classicism ”’ and Romanticism ”’ are 
to-day not living-Anglo-Saxon categories, we can with 
confidence assert ; while of course agreeing that there 
are very many people in England who live embalmed 
in either a “romantic” or a “ classical’’ past, most 
precariously and artificially however. 


N conclusion, the “ classical’ attributes, in one 
form or another, unquestionably remain, just as the 
“romantic ”’ attributes remain, in combination with 

other and novel attributes. But no one possessing the 
former attributes in a marked degree would be likely 
to refer to himself as “a classicist ’’ (that is much more 
the sort of thing that we should expect from the in- 
veterately and indelibly ‘‘ romantic’”’ man). He might 
show some impatience with the too romantic; but it 
would not be with any canon that could, without 
extreme dislocation, be called “ classical ”’ in mind, that 
he would be giving evidence of this lack of sympathy 
with romantic standards. 

A “ classical revival ” was announced by T. E. Hulme 
(in this country—by others elsewhere). “After a 
hundred years we are in for a classical revival,” were 
his words. And he seems to have hypnotised a number 
of people who have dominated the post-War scene in 
the world of English letters ; his talk of “‘ classicism ” 
has been echoed by them as it were in spite of them- 
selves—but as a watchword, not as a directing principle 
of what they brought forth—and “‘ by their fruits shall ye 
know them” (n’est-ce pas ?). Hulme had said “ Be 
classical ’”’—and “ classical” they became—in word but 
not in deed. Their “ classicism” stopped short at a 
pious, a very pious asseveration of the great advantages, 
of the absolute necessity of ‘‘ classicism.” 

But, it may be interesting in this connection to note, 
Hulme delivered himself of specific prophecies for the 
field of literature: “‘ The particular verse we are going 


to get will be cheerful, dry and sophisticated.”’ Such 
was Hulme’s forecast. In the sequel we have certainly 
seen much that is “dry,” but very little that is 
“ cheerful.” 

No: I think it is now possible to say quite definitely 
that Hulme was wrong. There has been, and there will 
be, no ‘classical revival.’”’ It is true Hulme also 
remarked: ‘‘ When it (the classical revival) does come, 
we may not even recognise it as classical . . . it will be 
different, because it has passed through a romantic 
period.” Ah, well, even prophets have their cautious 
moments—but I think that even he would have been 
surprised how obstinately romantic this “ classical 
revival’ of his looked. 

It may, I believe, also be affirmed that we have passed 
through “ the Romantic Agony,” or at least that the 
worst of it is over, and those who still too evidently 
belong to it are but nostalgic survivals, who will soon 
now cease to exercise any fascination over the very 
young—who may even become “ cheerful ’’ once more, 
without in the last being “ classicists.”” This is not a 
prophecy but a flight of the inductive reason, if I may 
so express myself. 

In this relatively short article it would be impossible 
to do very much towards clearing up the “ classic- 
romantic’ imbroglio, I am aware. And, in fact, just 
to say—Western civilisation has outgrown the stage in 
which everyone was born either a little Romantic or a 
little Classicist, as it has ceased to bring forth nothing 
but “ little Liberals and little Conservatives,” and to 
leave it at that, would be liable to expose one to a variety 
of misunderstandings. 


ERE is no one authoritative definition of the 

terms ‘classical’ and ‘‘ romantic,” which 

abolishes the necessity for examining others, to 
which one can point. Instead there are a vast assort- 
ment of discrepant statements. 

Both Heine and de Musset identified the romantic 
spirit with Christianity. (I am indebted to Professor 
Grierson, “‘ Classical and Romantic,” for this informa- 
tion). Romanticism was, for Heine, a “ passion- 
flower which sprang from the blood of Christ.” For 
de Musset Romanticism was “a reactionary move- 
ment dating from the Restoration of the Bourbons—a 
sentimental revival of Medieval Catholicism.” And 
for those who have read Professor Mario Praz’s admir- 
able book, ‘“‘ The Romantic Agony ’’—a volume that is, 
as it were, the historical dossier for my “ Diabolical 
Principle ’’—it will be seen that Heine’s version of 
Romanticism is nearer to that of Professor Praz than is 
de Musset’s; a bloodstained passion-flower at least 
brings us within hailing distance of the Marquis de Sade, 
André Gide, Lord Byron (Jean Cocteau—but Praz does 
not pursue his investigation so far as that—his is a 
retrospective ‘‘ romantic agony ’’), whereas the frigid 
version of the affair provided by de Musset re- 
moves us, on the contrary, from those palpitating 
presences. 

But the same identification of Romanticism with 
Christianity we find occurring again at the present 
day, in the pages of Berdyaeff, though in a different 
intellectual context—‘‘ Les appellations symboliques 
d’Orient et d’Occident veulent dire: Jérusalem ou 
Athénes, la révélation ou la culture.’’ He identifies the 
Occident with the ‘ Classical’’—the obsession with 
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romantic, which is also the religious. 


N any analysis of the terms “ romantic” and “ clas- 
sical,’’ Christianity seems to be a factor at least to 
be reckoned with at the start. The very word 

‘“‘ romance,” with its chivalrous medizval associations, is 
redolent of the very essence of the idealism inseparable 
from the Christian cult ; the very word “ classical” is 
suggestive of the pagan realism—of humanism, of 
Greco-Roman architecture, of ‘“‘ the natural man.” 
But is it sufficient to identify the term “ classical ” with 
the Hellene, and the term “romantic”’ with the 
medieval Christian ? Something of much more general 
application is conveyed by these terms than that. 

The “ destruction of the flesh in order to exalt the 
spirit ’’ was a characteristic of the romantic spirit, which 
it derived from the primary doctrine of Christianity— 
such was Heine’s view. And of course there is a good 
deal of destruction in even the most fleshly flights of 
a Marquis de Sade, and a great insistence upon pain 
in all the long line of sensualist doctrinaires of the 
extremist wing of Romanticism. However that may 
be, I always think of something very solid, and I believe 
it is a sensation I share with many people, when the 
term “‘classic’’ is employed; and of something very 
dishevelled, ethereal and misty when the term “ ro- 
mantic ”’ is made use of. All compact of common sense, 
built squarely upon Aristotelean premises that make 
for permanence—something of such a universal nature 
that to all times it would appear equal and the same—- 
such is what the word classic conjures up. But at 
* romantic ”’ all that falls to pieces. There is nothing 
but a drifting dust, a kaleidoscope of undirected 
particles, which no logical pattern holds together, or 
only a very feeble one. 

From what we start—in any attempt to place before 
us these two things—is from the conception of an order 
on the one side, of a chaos on the other. And this is 
only “material” after all, in the sense that order 
signifies the same material as chaos—but that material 
logically co-ordinated ; and the “ immaterial,” what is 
that except a concentrated something, disintegrated and 
scattered ? Concrete does not mean a thing you 
cannot put your finger through, so much as a thing your 
mind can contain and compass. The romantically 
“mental” is thus merely something that no longer 
ends when the intellectual ends; and the classically 
“ material” is merely, on this plane, a cosmos, not a 
chaos. And that idea of something solid is just an 
effect of that geometric quality belonging to all that 
is recognisably Classic, or even a distant cousin of that, 
in contrast to the gaseous and nebulous explosion of an 
intellect losing itself in the black vault of the sky, having 
blown a hole through the ceiling. 


HE “ classical ’’ has a physiognomy of sorts ; it pos- 
sesses a solid aspect rather than a gaseous ; it is 
liable to incline rather to the side of Aristotle than 

to the side of Plato; to be of a public rather than of a 
private character ; to be objective rather than subjec- 
tive ; to incline to action rather than to dream; to 
belong to the sensuous side rather than to the ascetic ; 
to smack of common sense rather than of metaphysic ; 
to be universal rather than idiomatic; to lean upon 


form, as he sees it; and the Asiatic mind is for him the 
‘* Romantic ’’—or at least what the European would call 
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the intellect rather than upon the bowels or 
nerves. 

There you have a rough catalogue of the typical 
“classical”’ attributes. It does not include all the 
loftiest human qualities; it advertises the heroism of 
limitation, all the virtues of restraint and of great 
rational simplicity. The leit-motiv of the “ Infinite,” 
which we recognise always when in the presence of the 
Romantic, is conspicuous by its absence. Yet it is an 
impressive system, who would deny. Now just as it 
takes two to make a quarrel, so it takes two to make a 
“classic ’’ work of art. The artist alone is not enough. 
So, seeing what the public has become, after a century 
of unrestrained “‘ romance ’’—an “ agony ”’ of it—is it 
to be wondered at that, with the best will in the world, 
“classicism ” is a constipated growth ? 

As I have said, both the ‘‘ romantic” and the 
“classic ’’ are, I believe, flowers that will bloom no more 
upon our soil. The conditions have so radically changed 
that it is otiose almost to make use of these terms any 
further. But still, as between the “ classic’”’ and the 
“romantic,” and confining ourselves to that pair of 
opposites, who would not decide for the former, if he 
had to make a choice? Or rather, who would not be 
better satisfied to possess some at least of the massive 
and resistant qualities that go to compose the “ classical ”’ 
ideal, than the sickly and ill-articulated emotional com- 
plex that goes to compose the “ romantic”? “* Klas- 
sich ist das Gesunde, Romantisch das Kranke.’’ That 
famous simplification of Goethe’s is a valuable contribu 
tion to the literature of these terms. But we are not 
asked to decide to-day between the “ romantic” and 
the “ classical ’’—the notion of the “ classical revival” 
is an essentially romantic notion. (T. E. Hulme was a 
Bergsonian, and a romantic, and those who have 
followed him in England are at least as romantic as he.) 


That is all I have sought to impress upon the reader of 
this article. 


DOCTOR MARTINO. By William Faulkner. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. William Faulkner’s novels are already well known 
in this country, and there is no doubt that this collection 
of fourteen short stories will not only increase his reputa- 
tion, but also add many enthusiasts to those who read 
everything which he publishes. 

By means of the film the public has become accustomed 
to a new éempo in story-telling—the cutting of material, 
meaning and atmosphere to an extent which hitherto has 
been practised only by the poet. The “ speeding-up”’ of 
the film is a technical hint which is already being adapted 
to the construction of short stories. The more noticeable 
attempts to develop a technique have been concerned with 
telescoping, abbreviating and cutting. It is a skilful art 
which causes much distress in clumsy hands. 

The revival of short story technique seems to have been 
particularly active in America, and it is interesting to see 
how such a master as William Faulkner uses the terseness 
of American speech. In spite of a good deal of individual 
looseness in word selection, his phrases are as economical 
in prose as the best poetry. Their success lies in this 
exactness of the phrase; for the phrase which contains an 
idea is the unit of prose construction ; the integrity of each 
word is relative. 

The stories are varied, weird and individual. It is diffi- 
cult to forget them. The completeness of each, the writer’s 
control of each situation has left an acute impression in 
this reader’s mind. 


J. P. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN NOVEL 


by J. D. 


HERE are already three stages visible in the growth 
of Australian literature. The first, sixty years 
ago, is the period of nostalgia and the artificial 

use of the colonial environment; it includes the verse 
of Kendall and Adam Lindsay Gordon, and the romances, 
mostly melodramatic, of Henry Kingsley, Rolf Boldre- 
wood and Marcus Clarke. The second, at the turn of 
the century, saw the rise under the hard-bitten tutelage 
of the Sydney Bulletin, of a school of writers who culti- 
vated the distinctively Australian outlook apparent 
pre-eminently in the verse and short stories of Henry 
Lawson. The third is the period of to-day, character- 
istically that of the novel. 

Ten years ago the Australian novel, in the distinctive 
sense, hardly existed. To-day it is the chief form in 
which Australian literature is recognisable, and its 
output is remarkable, quantitatively, for a country which 
has not yet had time to acquire a large class of pro- 
fessional writers. In some respects this simply reflects 
the prevailing mode for the novel form elsewhere ;_ but 
there is a more significant tendency in the background 
than that. The Australian temperament, naturally 
enough in a new and still little known country, is in- 
clined to the theory of applied art. And the applica- 
tion is nearly always in the form of an attempt to 
interpret the Australian environment. Whereas at the 
beginning of the cultural nationalist movement forty 
years ago this was done mainly in verse, painting and 
the short story, the discovery of the great possibilities 
of the novel technique has now suddenly opened up 
a vast new field in which the creative, the earnest or the 
humorous faculty of interpretation can display itself 
ad libitum. Thus the Australian novel is a distinct 
phenomenon, inspired more or less obviously with a 
particular intention—the intention of explaining in 
terms of art, or near-art, all that is connotated, animate 
and inanimate, by the epithet Australian. (It is not 
irrelevant to note that the resources of the film—not 
without maiveté—and of music have also lately been 
turned to the same purpose; Sydney recently heard 
the first rendering of an ‘‘ Australian symphony.’’) 


bps idea that art is related to geography is of course 
no more likely to be permanent in Australia than it 
has been anywhereelse. But while it lasts it is an extra- 
ordinarily fertile and vigorous idea. It provides above 
all the raw material for an eventually real national 
genre. What form such a genre will take it is still too 
early to say with precision, but it is likely to be strongly 
marked with that determinist view of life which seems 
to be induced by the Australian environment. It is on 
the emphasis laid—as is to be expected in the early 
stages of a literary development—on environment that 
the distinctiveness of the Australian novel at present 
largely depends. The vastness and hostility of the 
inland have been seized on by writers with all the 
enthusiasm of a new discovery. In the face of drought 
and flood, and on the scale of the mountains and plains 
of the interior, human endeavour is perceived to have 
a puny significance. In the bush, with its monotony 
and harshness, is noted an oppressive melancholy. 


L. Hood 


These are still the dominant values for most Australian 
writers. They are, too, genuine values. It is impossible 
to live in Australia outside the cities and not be acutely 
aware of the overwhelming and, to the sensitive, often 
inimical presence of nature. And so the novel depicts 
it: the struggles of the pioneer in the semi-desert, the 
isolation of the settler, the gloomy toil of farmers, the 
overshadowed life of the bush township. 

A noteworthy adjunct of this type of novel is a kind 
of semi-romantic descriptive sketch, founded on fact, 
of life in the inland. Mr. Ion Idriess is a brilliant 
exponent of this, and it is largely due to his influence 
that the ‘“ bush-novel” has so great a vogue. In 
“ Lasseter’s Last Ride,’ a book which has proved 
immensely popular, Mr. Idriess romanticised the adven- 
tures of a prospector who died among wild blacks in 
1930 in a search for a supposed El Dorado in un- 
known Central Australia. In succeeding books he has 
popularised in a similar way the Queensland jungle, the 
story of the New Guinea gold rush, and the achieve- 
ments of the Australian Inland Mission. He has had 
many direct imitators, from buffalo-hunters to camel- 
riding parsons. More important, he has awakened the 
Australian public to a sense of the adventure, sometimes 
tragedy, still to be found in the rough-hewn existence 
away from the towns. Perhaps rather reawakened, for 
he had an example before him in that established classic 
of life outback, “‘ We of the Never-Never.” 


|" is beside the point that these romances, and the 

novels inspired by them, leave much to be desired from 
the narrowly critical point of view. They are certainly 
naive and over-coloured. But they are also sincere ; 
they represent a thoroughly beneficial reaction from 
the too literary standards of the first novels about 
Australia ; and their cumulative effect is to fix a strong 
and sombre outline for future development. Theirs is 
the expression of Dorothea Mackellar’s verse of 

“a sunburnt country, 
A land of sweeping plains, 


Of ragged mountain ranges, 
Of droughts and flooding rains. 
* * * * 
“Core of my heart, my country! 
Land of the rainbow gold ; 


For flood and fire and famine 
She pays us back threefold.” 


But what is the effect of the Australian environment 
on character? To answer this is the ultimate task of 
the Australian novelist, in the present restricted sense. 
Realising that it is no answer to walk out the old familiar 
types—the cattle-drover, the swagman, the squatter 
and all the rest of them—the best writers have now 
begun to address themselves to the matter. With their 
attempt, the class of unsophisticated novel is already 
receding in importance as the representative of present- 
day Australian literature, The inspiration of this 
new approach is in history, a possession of which 
Australians have only recently become aware. In the 
story of the first settlements, of the gold days, of 
the growing cities, there is an ample background for 
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the novel of manners. But it is a background which is 
properly usable only when the actors are regarded not 
as transplanted individuals from the Old World, but as 
indigenous products of the New. That is to say, the 
historical sense is of significance to the Australian novelso 
long, and no longer, as it is treated as the nursery of 
Australian character. The essence of the task is to show 
the transition from the immigrant to the colonial outlook. 
Not all writers who have used the historical back- 
ground have been fully successful in this. The most 
prolific is Mr. Roy Bridges, who has written a con- 
nected series of tales of the days of convictism in 
Tasmania ; but beyond a sparse local colour, and more 
than a hint of the melodrama of Marcus Clarke, these 
have little claim to represent any conflict or develop- 
ment of character of which the setting could not be 
laid elsewhere. Miss Lancaster, in her recent “‘ Pageant,” 
has turned the early days of Tasmania to far 
better effect. This novel, and the even more successful 
““A House is Built” (by the two women writers who 
have assumed the composite name of Barnard Elder- 
shaw), achieve an excellent if slightly artificial picture 
of colonial society in the making. Their theme is the 
rise of the landowning and mercantile class, the sub- 
mergence of the English tradition before the inevitable 
crudities of life in a new country, the appearance of the 
generation which saw the birth of Australian nationalism. 
The fine flower of this class of panoramic novel, however, 
is to be seen in Henry Handel Richardson’s trilogy, 
“The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney.” Here is at once 
a masterly study of character and a brilliant presenta- 
tion of material progress and social change, in that 
momentous period which followed the discovery of gold. 
And in the last book of the trilogy, in which Mahoney 
sets up his practice in a bush township, is to be found an 
example of the effective conversion of a harsh environ- 
ment into strength and inevitability of narrative. 
Perhaps ‘“‘ Richard Mahoney ” will show the way to 
a blending of the two present sources of the Australian 
novel—the sense of a distinctive natural environment 
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and the recently acquired sense of history. Australia 
has its Main Streets and Magnolia Streets. There 
exists in its cities, no less than outside them, abundant 
subjects for just that interpretation for which the writers 
of to-day are preparing the way. That it can be an 
intellectual as well as a pictorial interpretation has 
already been shown by one or two of the bolder spirits 
among contemporary novelists, notably Mr. Norman 
Lindsay who, in “ Redheap” (which a_ beneficent 
Government has done its best to interdict Australians 
from reading) dissects the life of a typical township with 
a satiric and tolerant humour. 

It is evident from this brief review that the Australian 
novel has escaped the phase of too clever sophistication, 
and appears on the contrary to be evolving a form both 
solid in-substance and sympathetic in treatment. How 
near this will bring it to the highest art, where the 
appeal is universal rather than particular, is another 
question. There is certainly scope enough for one 
generation of writers in perfecting the present medium 
and, which is important, in contributing to the accept- 
ance of critical standards rather more stringent than at 
present obtain. | 

In this last respect, the novel in Australia has been 
less fortunate than verse, for which criticism has long 
since passed the self-laudatory stage. The standards of 
verse, indeed, were set by that galaxy of talent—Lawson, 
Ogilvie, Paterson, Brennan and the others—which graced 
Sydney forty years ago. Since then Australian verse- 
writers have played a declining variation on old themes, 
and the great vigour and spontaneity which they once 
showed has gone to the service of the novel. It is for 
the novel now to recapture much, of humour, pathos 
or beauty, which the poets have already extracted from 
the Australian scene. Not that there is no reflection in 
contemporary verse of a characteristic literary expres- 
sion ; there persists indeed a lyrical fatalism which has 
distinguished nearly every Australian poet from Adam 
Lindsay Gordon onwards, and which is by no means 
absent from the novel-writer. 


‘by R. D. Charques 


The History of the Russian Revolution. 


By Leon Trotsky. Translated from the Russian by Max 
Eastman. 10s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 
OMEONE has said that it was a blessing that 
Trotsky was expelled from the Russian Com- 
munist Party and sent into exile, since this alone 
could have provided him with leisure and incentive 
enough to write his ‘‘ History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion.”” Be that as it may—and for Trotsky himself 
the compliment can only be a bitter one and can hardly 
gild the pill of having had to abandon the part of 
revolutionary leader for that of unprofessional historian 
—here is a new edition, complete in a single volume of 
some thirteen hundred pages, of that amazing and 
fascinating piece of work, formerly issued in three 
volumes. At its present price it should be within the 
reach of pretty well everybody who reads history and 
buys books. There should be no need to waste words 
in formal praise of Trotsky’s work. It has its short- 
comings and faults of temper, but it seems safe to say 
that no more vivid or more dramatic piece of historical 


writing has appeared in our time. The subject itself 
is of course as exciting a story as any modern historian 
has had to tell, but Trotsky’s telling of it, its magnificent 
narrative power apart, is in a sense unique, since the 
narrator is also a leading character in the events recorded, 
protagonist and chorus, maker and theorist of history, 
joint author of the Revolution and its recording angel. 
The first thing that strikes one afresh, in glancing 
through Trotsky’s pages, is his extraordinary power of 
generalisation, which is seen at its best in the opening 
chapters, a brief review of the peculiarities of Russian 
development. The ability to sum up the logic of a 
complicated political situation in terms of historical 
law he shares with others, since it is the ordinary equip- 
ment of the Marxist, the tool and weapon of the student 
of the dialectic of history. But his power to express 
difficult and complex political truths in a telling phrase 
is peculiarly his own. It is much more than a genius 
for phrase-making. It is sheer force of intellectual 


analysis, with all the processes of ratiocination, deduc- 
tion, inference and the rest left out. 
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AUSTRALIAN POETRY ano LANDSCAPE 


by Jack Lindsay 


VAST new continent ; an immediate memory of 
pioneering, of battle with virgin soil and un- 
cleared scrub. At once the theorist says: ‘‘ We 

expect a new kind of literature, epical, primitive.” That 
assumption is based on several fallacies. First, the great 
epics, the work of Homer, Virgil, Dante and Milton, are 
all particularly artificial, synthetic and propagandist 
expressions. Propagandist may seem the wrong word 
for Homer, but I have no doubt that if we had the facts 
we would see in him the effort of politico-religious 
syncretism which the other epic poets variously 
attempted. He also had his job, and was synthesising 
centuries of cultural merging between the Northerners 
and the Mycenens, and if it is hard to view him: in 
relation to the politics of his day, we can hold him 
betrayed by his technique, for “‘ his dialect is an artificial 
one and his vocabulary packed with sonorous com- 
pounds.” 

Great epic therefore does not arise out of primitive 
conditions, but out ‘of the effort to unify merging and 
conflicting cultures. What culture is the Australian 
poet up against ? The aboriginals, if he happens to see 
a few debased specimens, are an entirely derelict race. 
Neither in Australia, America or South Africa has there 
been an epical outburst as part of pioneering achieve- 
ment—which should caution the theorists. Even Walt 
Whitman could only produce his synthetic ‘“‘ barbaric 
yawp ” under the stimulus of Italian-opera recitative— 


a fact little known to his admirers, but established from 
biographical evidence some years ago in the American 
Mercury. 

The actual pioneer may yarn or produce sing-song 
ballads, but that is all. This aspect finds its Australian 
fulfilment in Henry Lawson, the only important 
literary figure that Australia has begotten, who lacks 
a monument, whereas the tenth-rate A. L. Gordon 
(whose alleged popularity in Australia I for one have 
never encountered) is installed in Westminster Abbey. 
But Henry was a complete Australian with a lamentable 
weakness for booze, whereas A. L. G. rode horses in a 
gentlemanly way. The choice of Gordon instead of 
Lawson can only be characterised as disgraceful, 
illiterate and inept. 

I recall Henry in his last days amiably trying to 
tell me anecdotes in the Sydney Bulletin office, com- 
pletely unintelligible, but pleased enough if one smiled ; 
while his busy ‘‘ housekeeper,” respectable, motherly 
and devoted, collected his ‘‘ pension’ (paid I suppose 
by the Bulletin in decent charity). The housekeeper 
was, I take it, another bar in Henry’s eligibility, though 
she spent her days in finding his liquor-deposits ; but 
Henry didn’t commit suicide like a gentleman ; nothing 
of the gentlemanly rider about Henry. Bertram 
Stevens once told how he pointed to Henry a man 
passing—‘‘ There is an admirer of yours.” Henry 
demanded an introduction, shook hands, and then 
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continued holding out his hand for a small loan. Poor 
deaf old Henry, who wrote the only Australian literature 
worth tuppence. His work will endure, and perhaps 
Gordon will for a while have a precarious existence with 
one or two horse-ballads in books for the elocutionist. 


UT we are still as far as ever from poetry, and it is 
no use mentioning Kendall, a Keatsian echo who 
sought for deals in Australian immensities. For 

the basic impression is one of largeness, not merely in size 
but in proportions. The gum trees or pines are usually 
so small in comparison to the sweep of the landscape ; 
dry and failing efforts of the earth-spirit to plump the 
bones of vastness. There are magnificent silver gums, 
and I have walked in rich undergrowth that reduced the 
world to Keatsian dimensions, if not a dell. But lawyer- 
vines would quickly scrape the dreamer awake, and 
leeches or ticks exacerbate his loitering flesh. If 
Kendall had stung his hand on some peculiarly virulent 
plant, as I once did on an evening of sentiment on Mount 
Tambourine, his sonnets would chime less prettily. 

But leaving the glades of silver gums or the green 
tunnels swagged with staghorn ferns, the basic landscape 
is a distance of light and ragged hills, or sand-dunes 
with flat scraggy bushes or the curse of prickly-pear, 
or swinging plains, or beastly scrub. . . . Nothing 
intimate, for only where man has smoothed the hills 
with his plough is there intimacy. The modern luxury 
of loving solitude comes from repletion and nearness of 
ploughed fields. The ancients saw crags only as a back- 
ground for fertile valleys. One can love the Australian 
scene, clean bone and body of a wife, but it does not 
breed fantasies. There is nothing meretricious, no frills 
on the stark earth; Kore rising perhaps, but no stock- 
ings of dainty thickets against the sleek and cultivated 
nude. I speak of the east coast, which I know best— 
Sydney to Brisbane, a thousand miles odd. I recall 
Currumbin (years ago), a long, burning beach, flat 
swamps where we drank water before noticing the dead 
goat, rock-cod inside the river, the one rock about a 
mile down the beach with a single gaunt tree with big 
scanty leaves, the spacious blue of the billowing Pacific, 
and not a house or person visible. A few days ago 
I read in the cables that a lad, camping with his sister 
there, had the flesh torn off his left leg and the bone 
pierced by a shark in the surf, but swam ashore, 
staggered up*the beach, crossed a road to reach the 


tent, and then sat calmly down to read a newspaper 
while waiting for aid. 


HE words brought back vividly those sands (some 
distance below Brisbane), and somehow the spirit of 
the Australian scene ; something that has not yet 

found its way into Australian poetry, if it is ever to finda 
way there. The poet in Australia becomes acutely con- 
scious of tradition, of Europe and its coloured:past ; and 
once he rises above the balladists he is apt to seek to 
populate the sparse landscape with ghosts of that 
pageantry. Twelve years ago I fought to raise the 
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general standard above the balladist level, with Kenneth 
Slessor and others; we ran a quarterly Vision and 
published a collection, ‘‘ Poetry in Australia,” and books 
of verse were hand-printed. It did not work, and now 
I see why. The counter-fantasy to the bones of old 
earth, picked dry by the vultures of light, was too 
characterless ; it tried to embrace too much character 
and tradition, and fell into conventions of romantic 
imagery. But there was something real in the poems 
we wrote. The sense of overpowering, penetrating light 
exploding the masque-world with brittle, gleaming over- 
tones, looking for Kore-Aphrodite. 


“This girl it was who gave her body for us, 
born from the murdered genitals of heaven 
and locked in water. Drowned in a salty star 
she rotted for my sake and yours, she faded 
in pits of thickening heat, until the blood 
met the long curve of her returning will 
and coiled a milky anguish on the depths, 
clashing its stony petals into flesh 
and spinning earth upon a sudden axis 
of solid flame. The body of broken light 
clenched itself back into a woman’s body 
and heaved itself with foam upon the curves 
of its returning will—till earth was born, 

a sphere of spirals wilting into water 
and foaming always into Aphrodite .. .” 


UCH of what I say here must be true of other new 
continents. Roy Campbell is the only colonial 
poet of the type I am describing known to the 

English public, and his work will serve to explain what I 
mean, though he is South African. The image with which 
the “ Flaming Terrapin ”’ ends perfectly expresses man in 
Australia ; the clear-cut figure of the pioneer, dark 
against the light, full of swift unharnessed purposes. 
Robert Graves once sneeringly asked me why colonial 
poets were so grandiose, and I think I have suggested 
the reason. Campbell expresses the natural romanticism 
of a new continent, the effort to give flesh to daunting 
spaces, to meet largeness with rhetoric. We in 
Australia tried too much to fill the moonlight (more 
maternally ample, less huge and threatening than the 
uncompromising sun’s area) with lanterns of masquer- 
ade—‘‘ emanations of desire,’”’ as D. H. Lawrence, also 
sneeringly, once called them to me. You will see that 
at least the sneers were judicious; otherwise the 
Renascence of our grandiloquent manifestoes evoked 
small result. Australians are generous-hearted but 
suspicious-minded. 

Only one poet, of a generation older than we rebels, 
achieved something more solid. Hugh McCrae, who 
was in fact the real creator of the movement, though 
unaware of rebellions, writing only out of a restless and 
elegant demonism. Despite his faults (an inequality, 
conventional diction disturbing a naturally precise 
lyricism), he is, I think, the nearest thing Australia has 
produced to a genuine and important poet. In him we 
see the effort to people the great open spaces with 
fleshly ghosts of the past. 


“How the pale captives cried, 
Ladies in silken pride, 
Feathers and furbelows. .. .” 
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But the facts and the fantasies more often coincide : 


“The sweaty centaur leaps the trees 
And bites his dryad’s splendid knees ... 
Lead out and crown with shining glass 
The wine’s red baby on the grass. ... 
The glad birds sing, 
The fat young nymphs about me spring. 
I am the lord, 
I am the lord, 
I am the lord of everything.” 
That is Manly or Bondi Beach rather than a dream 


chuckling out of Theocritus. 


ELL, the school of Vision is scattered, doubtless 
having done its work ; and for all I know there 
may be a new school of poets appearing who will 

carry on that work to something more truly characteristic. 
They havea better chance than South Africa or the U.S.A., 
where there is political entanglement of races without 
cultural significance. Australia has the deadest upper 
class in the world—which is to make a pretty strong 
claim—and a scanty “ aristocracy ”’ that live in terror 
lest all the records of the convict days were not really 
destroyed feloniously in the days of Parkes. Hence the 
extremely democratic element which Lawrence defined 
so well but shiveringly in “ Kangaroo” (for he was 
above all things fastidious, and could not bear the 
laying-on of hands, and hated dogs). Between Sydney 
and Brisbane there is the climate of the A2gean, and 
I can imagine a genuine national drama arising. There 
is boundless enthusiasm, mostly run to waste. A noble 
land, stark, but not starved, rich but crudely depleted 
of easy decorations. Crude, do I say? The starkness 
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is a permeation of light; and the land has the smile 
of an archaic Apollo; and the veils of crystal after all 
enclose a Kore-Aphrodite, a sturdy girl of the sea who 
walks gracefully on her own feet, not a city trull with 
cow-hoof stilts in the form of high-heeled shoes. 

Would you see how a sensitive mind remembers ? 
Read W. J. Turner’s “‘ Landscape of Cytherea,” one of 
the few satisfying books of modern verse, and in the 
first poem you will find the recollection of the poet’s 
boyhood spent under Australian skies. Is not Australia 
the island, the body of luminous shell-like sense, for 
which all the other poems of the book cry? I think so, 
though Turner has elaborated the memory of light with 
more palpable desires. Though reacting in different 
surroundings, he reveals in his own way much the same 
impulse as that which sought to utter itself in the Vision- 
group. “Landscape of Cytherea” shows the same 
groping across immensities for a realisable body. 

“And with the milk of love her breasts did swell.” 

I wrote that line in the Blue Mountains, and read it with 
a shock years later in “‘ Cytherea.” 

Now that I have renounced poetry and my native 
land, I feel that with a second chance I could really 
do the trick ; I see all the values in their right relations 
and emphases; and almost I long to return and start 
all over again. Then I awake and remember that it 
is only because I have renounced that I can clearly see 
the issues. Good luck to those that come after, I say 
with all my heart. May they do what we failed to do. 


(Note for the reader: If you wish to know what Australian poetry 
isn’t, have a look at the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Australian Verse.’’) 
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Melbourne in its early days 


A HOUSEWIFE IN EXILE 


by Helen Simpson 


HENEVER a book about Australia comes my 
way, I buy it. Mostly the writers are men, so 
intent upon surveying or sheep-breeding that 

they have no space to let readers know what their 
lives were like. The memories of my own and my 
husband’s people—we are both Australians of the third 
generation—are the stores upon which I am accustomed 
to draw when I want details for a book. Old letters 
also serve. A great-grandmother writing home in 1843 
tells how her husband is buying land twelve miles out 
of Melbourne instead of a block in the town itself, 
“as it will keep our people from drink ”’ ; and laments 
that ‘‘ we have brought out much too few calico gowns 
and coloured thin muslins—and the ladies should have 
had quantities of boots instead of shoes.” It was the 
needs of such exiled ladies, translated into terms of 
exchange of commodities, that first set Australia’s trade 
balance swaying. Their attempts to make gardens in 
a waterless land may stand against the more sensational 
gallantry of explorers. And the record of their strivings, 
told with that sub-humour which is a feminine speciality, 
makes very pretty reading. 

Mrs. Meredith, whose little book* was written nearly 
a hundred years ago, suffered hardships enough, but 
her touch remains light as a feather. Witness this 
description of arrival at Sydney Cove after four months 


* “Notes and Sketches of New South Wales: During a 
residence in that colony from 1839 to 1844.” (Murray.) 
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at sea: “The agitation on board was miraculous ; 
passenger-chrysalids were turning into butterflies every 
instant. Gentlemen, whose whole outer garments for 
the past month would scarcely have brought half a 
crown at Rag Fair, emerged from their cabins exquisites 
of the first water ; and ladies whose bronzed and scorched 
straw bonnets would have been discarded long before 
by a match-girl, now appeared in delicate silks and 
satins of the latest London fashion.” We have all 
known this metamorphosis, though nowadays it happens 
the other way round; the pyjamas and bathing kits 
that enliven the voyage dwindle down into the meekest 
of navy blue tailor-mades in port. 

Those who know the present look of Sydney, red roofs 
among greenery, will be astonished to know that what 
took Mrs. Meredith’s eye as she sailed past Pinchgut— 
“an unmeaning and not very refined name ”"—was the 
whiteness of the houses, ‘“‘ which seemed almost cut 
into their surrounding trees, so sharp the corners 
appeared.” Cottage ornées’’ is her word for these 
dwellings, which gave Sydney the look of some fashion- 
able English watering place.” They no longer survive, 
more’s the pity, but the quality of the light is un- 
changed ; it still strikes as directly, knows as little 
compromise. ‘‘ But this,” as Mrs, Meredith says, “ in 
a new place, where one likes to see everything plainly, 
is very pleasant.” 

Like a sensible housewife, having paid her tribute 
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to the scenery, she goes on to food. Her inquiring 
palate found much to delight it, and she is scornful 
of the preposterous snobbery which forbade any native 
fish to be served at a Sydney dinner table—‘ the pre- 
served or cured cod or salmon being served instead, at 
considerable expense.” I, too, when I think of this 
am amazed at the lack of enterprise, the fatuous con- 
tempt of abundance thus displayed. Australian fish 
food is the best in the world, and so Mrs. Meredith 
found. She sampled the little rock oysters, undismayed 
by their delicate greenish beards ; she tried and praised 
the forbidding garfish, whose flesh is like manna stuck 
with pins; and even found a word of praise for the 
shark. 


NLY once do I feel inclined to cross swords with 
her upon a gastronomical point, and that is 
when she says that she cannot do with damper. 

“ An excellent damper of appetites,” she calls it, and 
complains that the outside “ looks dirty, if it is not so.” 
Dirty ! It is baked in hot wood ashes, which process en- 
dows it, naturally, with a sooty crust ; but the interior 
texture is that of a good scone, and it sops up butter 
divinely. She is impatient, too, of the frying-pan, which 
“is in perpetual requisition, and seems to have scarcely 
time to cool between its performances,’ but here I am 
with her, and agree that this is quite the most deplor- 
able way of cooking meat which at that time, climate 
and flies compelling, had to be eaten freshly killed. 

She has all the early housewives at her back when 
it comes to the question of drink. The great-grand- 
mother who, by rejecting a site now comprising most 
of Collins Street, preserved her dependents’ morals at 
the expense of her descendants’ pockets, would have 
underlined this passage with an emphatic pencil: 
“ Age and sex make no difference ; your dainty lady’s 
maid or pretty young nurse-girl is just as likely to be 
over liberal in her libations to Bacchus as your groom 
or shoeblack. . . . I have known a female servant drink 
camphorated spirits of wine, and suspect the same 
individual of consuming a pint of hartshorn which 
mysteriously disappeared about the same time from 
my room. Eau de Cologne and lavender water I know 
they drink whenever they are left about, or anything 
else believed to contain spirit.” It continues to be 
astonishing, this predilection of the Australian for 
spirits. He should by rights be a wine-drinker, diluting 
his draughts with plenty of water, since the soil makes 
them heady. But he will not now, and would not a 
century ago, be dictated to by anything, even his own 
climate. He produces the wine, exports it to enrich 
poor French clarets, and goes on drinking whisky as 
he did in the eighteen-thirties. He should write in 
his diary, as did that Quaker at whom Dr. Johnson 
laughed: “‘ Dogged again. Mechanically and sinfully 
dogged.” 

I forbear to quote Mrs. Meredith’s opinions on the 
society to which she was introduced after her arrival 
in Sydney; there has been little change here, and 
some of her comments might touch an uneasy spot 
or two. “ No lady in Sydney believes in the possibility 
of walking ’’—that, however, can affront nobody, and 
remains true. “‘‘ Do you dance ? ’ is thought a question 
superfluous, for everybody dances ’’—that, too, may 
pass. 

And this prelude to the Christmas dinner : “‘ I passed 
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the miserable morning, half dead with heat, on the 
sofa, attired in the coolest muslin dress I possessed, 
sipping lemonade or soda water, and endeavouring to 
remember all the enjoyable times I had touched a lump 
of ice or grasped a snowball; vainly watching the 
still, unruffled curtains of the open window for the first 
symptoms of the afternoon sea breeze.”” She adds: 
“The prevailing vice of drunkenness among the lower 
orders is perhaps more resolutely practised at this 
season than at any other.” : 
But she was an observer rather than a commentator ; 

flowers, beasts and natural happenings perpetually 
drew her curious eye. This picture of the green frog 
calls back to me at once the feel of river mud between 
my toes: “I never saw a plant or gem of so bright 
tints. And the creatures sit looking at you from their 
moist, floating bowers with large eyes, expressing the 
most perfect enjoyment; which, if you doubt whilst 
they sit still, you cannot refuse to believe in when you 
see them flop into the water and go slowly stretching 
their long green legs as they pass along the waving 
grove of sedgy, feathery plants in the river’s bed.” 
And I have often watched this performance by crabs : 
“At a certain state of the tide they might be seen 
scrambling out of the water by thousands, and imme- 
diately commenced eating most expeditiously, picking 
up some mysterious comestible first with one claw and 
then with the other, and continually carrying the 
supplies to the mouth, which being situated in the 
broad central region, gave the idea of a person very 
busily engaged in filling his waistcoat pocket. If dis- 
turbed they instantly began turning round and round 
on one claw, using themselves as an auger to work 
their way down, and in an incredibly short time were 
all lost to view. Occasionally two happened to fix on 
the same spot to bore into, or perhaps old holes remained 
in the mud, and access to the known sanctuary was 
disputed ; in this case there was usually a great deal of 
clawing and turning under and over, which ended in the 
combatants both waltzing away together under the mud.” 


WISH that this shrewd observer could have made a 
little longer stay. Five years is nothing ; you cannot 
begin to know your way about the Australian con- 

tinent, where everything is strange, in five years. I should 
have liked to see Mrs. Meredith installed, like Gilbert 
White at Selborne, a little way out of Sydney, with 
none but everyday domestic worries, and immense 
leisure to watch the creatures of river and bush. 
Australia has possessed no such patient naturalist, or 
at least, not one with such an easy gift of phrase. 
Camera studies of koalas and kangaroos are very well 
as illustrations, but they will not stay present in the 
mind as a word-picture does; they flicker and are 
gone. I greatly regret that the writer of this book 
was obliged to compile it, as it were, casually and 
apologetically, with the feeling that she was intruding 
upon masculine ground. It would not, for this reason, 
bear reprinting, it is patchy, diffuse, and there is too 
much lip-service to scenery. But I have read, and shall 
reread it, with that pleasure which is as acute as it 
is rare, the joy of finding memory confirmed and its 
detail shown in relief by a mind different from one’s 
own, but friendly ; rather in the way that the white 
and red houses stand with all angles clear in Sydney’s 
dispassionate sun. 


ROUSSEAU AND NEW ZEALAND 


THE BOOKMAN 


by E. H. McCormick 


T is a fact of curious interest that Rousseau and 
Captain James Cook ‘were almost exact con- 
temporaries. The conjunction of these two lives 

(and the forces they represent) was of some moment in 
the history of Europe and, as I wish to show, of peculiar 
importance to the Ultima Thule of European civilisation, 
New Zealand. Rousseau—so the textbook formula 
runs—“ discovered ’’’ scenery and the noble savage ; 
Cook discovered, or rediscovered New Zealand, which 
contains not only the “sublimest scenery’”’ but the 
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“noblest race of savages the world has ever seen”’ (I 


. quote from an imaginary but quite representative New 


Zealand writer). 

Cook, from a reading of his Journals, seems to have 
been an innocent party to this historical conspiracy : 
he was pure eighteenth century. And as the accounts 
of his voyages to New Zealand were scientific rather 
than “ literary,” their descriptions are more often given 
in terms of geology and botany than of abstract nature. 
Occasionally however a writer will observe: ‘“‘ The land 
appeared very romantic, having mountains piled on 
mountains to an amazing height ; but [the eighteenth 
century qualification] they seemed to be uninhabited.” 
Or with a note of tempered enthusiasm: “ We looked 
upon the country at the time as one of the most beautiful 
which nature unassisted by art could produce.” And 
so with the references to its original inhabitants, the 
Maoris (or “‘ Indians,” to apply Cook’s generic term for 


native races). We read very precise accounts of their 
social organisation, their language and their dress, and 
only a rare and cautiously worded passage praising the 
virtues of primitive life. Indeed it was their lack of 
the elementary amenities of civilisation that appeared 
to touch the hearts and the imagination of the eighteenth 
century. An interesting document, associated with the 
name of Benjamin Franklin, runs: “The Country 
called, in the Maps, New Zealand, has been discovered 
by the Endeavour to be two islands, together as large 
as Great Britain; These Islands . .. are inhabited 
by a brave and generous race, who are destitute of Corn, 
Fowls, and all Quadrupeds except Dogs. These Circum- 
stances being mentioned lately in a Company of men of 
liberal sentiments, it was observed that it seemed 
incumbent on such a country as This to communicate 
to all others the Conveniences of Life which we enjoy.” 

This benevolent project does not seem to have 
materialised, for the colonisation of New Zealand was 
not actually attempted for two more generations. 
Meanwhile “ Rousseauism ”’ (to use a convenient term 
for a complex set of related tendencies) had flourished 
with rank growth in the atmosphere of industrial 
England. ‘‘ Liberal sentiments ’’ had been dropsically 
transformed into Humanitarianism, and the apprecia- 
tion of wild Nature, faintly visible in Parkinson and 
Hawkesworth, had degenerated into popular cult. The 
change is noticeable in the vast literature on New 
Zealand that accumulated in the intervening years—in 
the contrast between the woodcuts of Hawkesworth 
and the lovely though utterly false ““ New Zealanders ” 
of Angas, or between the sparse narrative of Parkinson 
and the colourful adventures among the Maoris that 
nourished all sections of the reading public. 

New Zealand, it would seem, had a place in the 
Early-Victorian imagination that is now filled (except 
perhaps among the anthropologically minded) by the 
remoter parts of Melanesia and Polynesia; with the 
addition that it offered a field for the missionary and 
the philanthropist. To the more educated and philo- 
sophical, who were attracted to New Zealand in surpris- 
ing numbers, its peculiar virtue lay in its “ virginity ”’ : 
it was a new country, “ fresh and fair from the hands of 
God,” the perfect setting for a new state where the 
problems of an industrial civilisation could either be 
forgotten, or by foresight avoided. An extract from 
the reminiscences of Thomas Arnold, a brother of 
Matthew and one of the early colonists, is worth quoting 
for the light it sheds on this aspect of nineteenth century 
colonisation. At Oxford Arnold had passed through 
a religious crisis, which finally led him, with so many 
of his generation, to the Roman Catholic Church : 
“ Restlessness of mind, with which the theories and 
criticisms of Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu’ had much to do, 
beset me from the time of taking my degree.” But 
even in the great Tractarian decade at Oxford, religion 
was not the only source of his unrest. Arnold was im- 
pelled by a vague desire to link himself with some 
reforming or revolutionary “ cause,”’ which no con- 
temporary movement would satisfy. “‘ Discontent with 
the social institutions of the country seized upon me, 
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and the science of English political economists, engaged 
with the sole problem of increasing the national 
wealth . . . seemed to me inadequate to the solution 
of the formidable questions which threatened to set 
capital and labour fatally at variance. English 
socialism, which in those days was represented by 
Robert Owen and the Chartists, was unattractive, 
because it lacked culture.”” He then traces the growth 
of his interest in New Zealand and the way in which he 
was fascinated by the description of virgin forests, 
snow-clad mountains, rivers not yet tracked to their 
sources and lakes imperfectly known. “ Joining the 
two lines of thought together,”’ he writes, ‘‘ my specula- 
tive fancy suggested that in a perfect locale such as 
New Zealand it might be destined that the true fraternity 
of the future might securely be built up.” 

A survey of the evidence leads one to believe that the 
colonisation of New Zealand was nothing less than an 
expression of the Romantic spirit in its decline. (I am 
not here referring to the underlying causes, which were 
of course largely economic.) A reader disinclined to 
accept the statement of a single colonist (and one with 
Arnold’s antecedents) might be convinced and enter- 
tained by ‘‘ The Happy Colony ”’ (1854)—“‘ To be estab- 
lished in the beautiful Island of New Zealand by the 
Workmen of Great Britain ’’—with its elaborate and 
touching blue-prints of a New Jerusalem and its scheme 
for an ultra-Emilian system of education; or by Mrs. 
Robert Wilson’s “‘ New Zealand,” the epic of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, or by the valedictory sonnets of Martin 
Tupper. 

The later developments of literature in a community 
founded at such a time and under such auspices, follows 
with a certain inevitability. The Romantic tradition 
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(or rather habit, for “tradition” implies 
some degree of vitality) has continued 
unchecked, becoming with each generation 
more diluted, and if anything more remote 
from the life and interests of the New 
Zealanders. The pioneers sought a narcotic 
for their disillusion and the rigours of pioneer- 
ing in various forms of fantasy. The chief 
literary work of the period, Alfred Domett’s 
“Ranolf and Amohia,” was a_ gigantic 
celebration of New Zealand scenery and ‘the 
Maori people (or Domett’s Fenimore Cooper 
conception of the Maori people), which the 
author described as a “South Sea Day- 
Dream.” Versified day-dreaming, as a re- 
laxation from intensive ‘‘ development,” was 
a favourite occupation of the next generation 
of New Zealanders. Their émigré descendants, 
of whom Katherine Mansfield is the most 
distinguished representative, have written in 
exile elaborate idealisations of the country 
from which they were eager to escape. To- 
day it is possible to find this sort of thing 
displayed, presumably for approval, in the 
pages of a New Zealand anthology : 


gathered all my treasures... 
nights and days... 
bare hills in summer... 
flowers in the rain.” 


Cook’s Indians, now supplied with all the 
conveniences of civilised life, have mercifully remained 
inarticulate. 

It has not been possible, within the limits of this 
short article, to make the reservations and qualifications 
that ultimate truth could demand; this has very 
obviously been intended not as the final word on New 
Zealand literature and history, but merely as a brief 
outline of a single tendency in their development that 
could not fail to impress the most casual observer. A 
few remarks may be added to suggest the direction 
in which this fragmentary sketch might continue; 
“Romanticism ” (however we define the elusive term) 
penetrates far beneath the almost inevitably trifling 
literature of this young country. The literature is a 
phenomenon that leads us to consider a number of 
related questions: the reason for the dogged optimism 
and the forward orientation of popular thinking in the 
“New Countries”; the origin of the child-cult so 
characteristic of New Zealand writing from Pemberton 
to Katherine Mansfield ; and finally, the possible con- 
nection between the age of New Zealand colonisation 
and its cultural sterility. The rather bitter conclusion 
of Arnold, the disappointed Pantisocrat, seems as 
applicable now as when it was written: “In respect 
of natural beauty, and the general excellence of the 
climate, New Zealand may be compared with Lycia in 
Asia Minor. . . . But how different the civilisation in 
the two places! Two centuries hence, should English 
civilisation and power be overthrown, a few ruined 
embankments, bridges, fragments of locomotives 
and dynamos, and ugly buildings of all sorts, would 
alone testify that here the English Empire had been 
planted.” 


Head of Maori 


THE 


WANTER 


A SHORT STORY 


by T. F. Powys 


F all the joys in the year, the warm blowing of a 
September gale, in a dry season, gives the most 
pleasure to a country gentleman of good fortune. 

Then, the pleasant security of wide, open fields—his 
own lands—from which the rich golden corn is being 
carried, by his tenants’ merry men, is more truly felt 
than at any other season of the year. 

Mr. Goodland, the squire, and owner of the greater 
part of Dodley parish, was in this happy September 
mood as he walked: with his faithful companion—a 
small, good-tempered spaniel—down the village street. 
Mr. Goodland wore his suit of old tweed that suited 
the month, and other matters, too, that want a ride 
for nothing, for a nest of burrs clung to his right 
leg. 

Mr. Goodland’s spaniel was not the only dog in the 
street of pleasant thatched and tiled houses, with their 
gardens that caught colour from each other, and spread 
it all the way along. There was always to be seen, 
not this day or that, but every day, the odd-looking 
creature, with more hair than legs, that lay outside 
Mr. James Clowes’s grocery stores. 

Perhaps the possession of so much hair upon his 
body kept Tinker Clowes—as he was called by the 
children—in a warm temper too. For whenever anyone 
stepped within a yard of him, whether magistrate or 
ploughboy, Toby would attack with the utmost fury, 
barking all the while, as if he were catching the greatest 
thief in the world, and would try to bite too, only his 
own hair would get into his eyes and mouth and so 
prevent the damage. 

As soon as this cur-dog made the attack, Mr. Clowes, 
who feared to lose a new customer, would hurry out 
of the door, in his grocer’s habit of apron and shirt- 
sleeves, and bid the dog be quiet, with proper sternness, 
so that Tinker, evidently thinking that all were friends 
now, would leap up at his former foe, with no other 
wish than to love him. 

Mr. Goodland walked by the shop; Tinker at once 
flew at him, and was quieted by Mr. Clowes, who re- 
spectfully touched his hat to the squire and bade him 
good day. 

Mr. Goodland replied in the same courteous manner, 
and patted the dog. The same little scene had occurred 
almost daily since Mr. Goodland had come into the 
Dodley property some twenty years before. 

The warm September sun, the wonderful green of 
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the trees in the clear air, when all that is colour can 
be seen, made Mr. Goodland feel that he would like to 
be kind. He also wished to continue his walk—that 
suited the burrs he carried as well as himself—for 
when he climbed a stile he saw them, plucked them off 
and threw them into the ditch. 

Mr. Goodland walked slowly, in an afternoon manner, 
across the meadows, that were a little dried up, perhaps, 
but there were still yellow flowers to be seen, and the 
ripe elderberries in the hedges shone black. He returned 
by a chalky lane, which joined the village street at 
another point near to the church, so that Mr. Goodland 
might view the old tower that never failed to please 
his eye. For, surely, a building built five hundred 
years ago is old enough for most of us to view with 
pleasure. 

On his way home to the great house, Mr. Good- 
land passed at the back of Mr. Clowes’s garden that 
was behind the shop. A high wall had been built 
there, not by Mr. Clowes, for the wall was still the 
squire’s, though Mr. Clowes’s shop and garden were his 
own. Mr. Goodland’s father had disliked the prospect, 
when he walked that way, of a baking-house, a few 
cabbages and a horse-radish bed, and so he built the 
wall. 

There was another reason why the wall had been 
built, for Mr. John Goodland thought that working 
people should never be taken away from their own 
proper tasks by wishing to look at beauties not their 
own and not fitted to their calling. The old squire 
thought that the grocer, did he see the green grass and 
the deer park, might forget the importance of sugar 
and calico and such-like goods, and so become careless 
in business. 

Mr. John Goodland had been a stern Lord of the 
Manor. But Mr. Goodland, who liked to pat the little 
hairy dog, was of a different nature. He thought it 
hard, with a fine prospect beyond, that Mr. Clowes, 
when he walked in his back garden, should only have 
bricks to look at. 

Mr. Goodland had a lady wife, who was devoted 
to him. When he said: “I think we will do that, 
my dear,” she would say: “I should like nothing 
better.” 

Mr. Goodland stood beside the large drawing-room 
window, that was wide open. His spaniel, who had 
eaten and drunk, was fallen asleep. Before him were 
the park trees and the lake beyond that. The park went 
on as far as the wall that hid the back premises of 
Mr. Clowes. Elsewhere round the park there were 
high railings but no wall. 

Mr. Goodland thought of Mr. Clowes cooped up 
behind that wall and never able to see, when he dug 
the ground for his cabbages, what lay beyond. 

““My father should never have built that wall,” 
observed Mr. Goodland meditatively. “I think I will 
have it down and, with the bricks, I will build two 
almshouses for any old people who may need a shelter.” 
Then, as a rich man may do who need do nothing, 
Mr. Goodland drank the tea that Mr. Clowes sold to 
the family, and, in speaking of the friends who were 
to come and shoot with him the next day, he forgot 
Mr. Clowes and the brick wall... . 

It is useful to think, even though one does not dip 
into the law of eternal recurrence, how one event is 
wedded to another, and how often it chances that the 
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same thing that happens one year will occur the next. 
In a year’s time, Mr. Goodland walked the same pleasant 
- round. The little cur at the stores showed exactly 
the same anger. Mr. Clowes came out, as he always 
did, and saluted his superior in station with humble 
deference, and Mr. Goodland patted the dog and went 
on with his walk—only the burrs were missing. 

But this time there was no shooting-party the next 
day, so there was nothing for Mr. Goodland to mention 
at luncheon-time, unless it were the wall. 

‘“‘T think I will have it down,” he observed, “‘ but I 
fear I cannot afford the almshouses, my dear.” 

‘‘ T should like nothing better than to see Mr. Clowes’s 
bakehouse,” replied Mrs. Goodland, and she went out 
to gather ripe figs from the kitchen garden. . . 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, a man 
may be changed. All his life long, he has been moving 
ever higher along the upland path, and when, all at 
once, the view of a wide valley before him is seen, 
the man’s whole being is changed. In that moment 
he may become a something wedded to eternity—a 
spiritual being, if you will have it so—or, from a simple, 
docile, mean and saving fellow, he may become a 
wanter. 

While the workmen were pulling down the wall 
and carting away the bricks, Mr. Clowes gave no heed 
to them—he was busy in his shop or bakehouse. But 
when the removal was complete and a low railing set 
up instead of the wall, he walked out to his back garden, 
where the horse-radish bed was. He saw a new land. 

He turned hastily and went indoors. He fled from 
something ugly—from himself. He told his wife—a 
hard-working little woman, who was always bustling 
about—that something had happened to him. She 
sent him into the shop to serve a customer. 

Mr. Clowes had always been a slow, plodding fellow, 
a great saver of money. So much this month, and so 
much next, and all put by. When this goes on for 
many years, a large sum is saved. As the money piled 
up, Mr. Clowes grew more saving yet, and Mrs. Clowes 
worked the harder. 

For a month Mr. Clowes remained close in his shop 
and bakehouse, then one Sunday his wife asked him 
to dig some horse-radish for dinner. This time Mr. 
Clowes was in no hurry to leave the railings, though 
he did not open the little gate that Mr. Goodland had 
made there. Mr. Clowes only stood and stared. He 
thought the view wonderful, but all he saw belonged 
toanother. That troubled him. 

There were the splendid oaks of the park, the shining 
waters of the lake, and, behind that, the large mansion 
—Dodley Hall. 

Mr. Clowes had seen the house from the road, but 
this front was different, and, besides, there was the 
lake to see, and all looked the more beautiful for that. 
Mr. Clowes—a sober, quiet man before, now became a 
wanter. He wanted Mr. Goodland’s park, the lake, 
the fine house, all the estate. No, when he considered 
the matter a little more carefully, he wanted only what 
he saw. For what had he, an honest grocer, to do with 
farms and land ? 

Mr. Clowes stood for an hour in the horse-radish bed. 
He had turned pale and hardly felt like himself. He 
did not know himself in the guise of a wanter. He had 
only saved money, as all simple men will when it comes 
to them. Mr. Clowes entered his house a new man. 
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His looks were grown hard, there was a set determina- 
tion in his gait. He had seen; he would possess. 

That evening he looked into the account of his invest- 
ments. He had fifty thousand pounds, every penny of 
which had been made out of his little shop. All his 
life he had been a gainer, they had saved every hour. 
Compound interest soon makes a pretty sum. 

Mr. Clowes now allowed himself half an hour every 
day to stand in his back garden. 

Once a wanter, his desires grew. When he watched 
he did not wish to be disturbed. Once, as he stood 
trying to measure the girth of the great oaks with his 
eyes, his little long-haired dog began to bark furiously 
before the shop door. Mr. Clowes ordered the dog to 
be shot. 

He had often given to the poor, broken biscuits, 
over-ripe oranges and soiled bacon. He now said he 
would give nothing away. All must be paid for. He 
had forgotten some old debts, or at least set them aside. 
He now sent the debtors to court, with a fillip from 
his lawyer. 

He wanted the Goodland house, but would Mr. 
Goodland sell? Mr. Clowes wished his neighbour - 
ruined. 

There had been no better friend living to Mr. Clowes 
than Squire Goodland. Mr. Goodland had always 
purchased, to his own loss, all that was required at 
the great house from Mr. Clowes’s little shop, so that 
the monthly account that Mr. Clowes sent into the 
squire ran into three figures. 

And now Mr. Clowes listened. 

An old woman, a former housekeeper of the squire’s, 
was the one he listened to. She was dismissed from 
the house, for beating a young kitchenmaid who had 
the misfortune to be pretty. And now Mrs. Pottle had 
much to say about Mr. Goodland’s affairs. When the 
roof of the mansion had to be restored, Mrs. Pottle 
knew how much the builders received. Every time 
she heard of any large payments that Mr. Goodland 
made, she would call at the shop to tell Mr. Clowes. 
She had nothing given to her, except to notice the 
pleasure that Mr. Clowes had in her stories. 

He listened eagerly, for matters were going from 
bad to worse at the Hall. For some while Mr. Clowes 
had not sent in his monthly accounts. They were 
grown to a large sum. When all the village knew of 
the squire’s distress, and that he did not know where 
to go to borrow money, Mr. Clowes sent in his bill, 
with a demand for immediate payment. 

Mr. Goodland was forced to sell Dodley Hall. The 
matter was done privately, and Mr. Clowes was the 
purchaser. 

Mr. Goodland retired to London; he hid himself 
away in a small West End flat. There he never wore 
his tweed suit. Nor did he ever visit the country 
again. 

A wanter who has what he wants is in a difficult 
position. While he is a wanter, he knows none of the 
joys or troubles of possession. To enter and enjoy 
what he has coveted means that he must give up his 
former plan of life. One cannot be a possessor and 
wanter too. 

Mr. Clowes had only seen the park, the lake, and the 
great house from the spot where his horse-radishes 
grew. He had hardly given the house a look from the 
road, and all the inspection had been done by his lawyer 
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and his wife. There were a few old tins beside the 
horse-radishes. Mr. Clowes would kick these out of his 
way when he stood by the railings. 

He now wished to approach his grand purchase from 
the direction from which he had first seen it when the 
wall was broken down. He was eager to do so. But 
the law would not be hurried. 

At last the property was really his, he had received 
the signed deeds, and he must needs go off at once, 
without even changing his old coat that was white 
with meal and sugar. While Mr. Clowes walked down 
the back garden he missed something. Something 
that should have followed him, or, at least, been heard 
barking at the shop door—the little long-haired dog 
that, in his first rage as a wanter, Mr. Clowes had 
ordered to be shot. With Tinker at his heels, he would 
have set forward with a firm step. But no Tinker was 
there. 

Coming to the little gate in the railings, Mr. Clowes 
stopped. The gate had never been opened. But now 
he was master; he opened the gate and set one foot 
in the park. He stepped back. What had happened ? 
The green grass was not on fire, and yet his foot seemed 
burned. He looked round to see if anyone had noticed 
what he did. No, how could anyone notice him? 
The bakehouse window was choked up with the dust 
of white flour. Mr. Clowes softly closed the little gate. 
He looked at his horse-radish bed. What had he done ? 
Then at the park again. It was all his; he had not 
hurt himself by buying the great house. His own little 
shop still brought him money. 

Here, in front of him, was his own land; the season 
was summer, the winds of heaven stirred the great 
trees ; all was his to do as he chose with. But was it 
all his? Perhaps a wanter, when he gets what he 
wants, may still be defrauded of his just rights. Who, 
then, can possess anything? Is it only the folly of 
the human mind that can believe anything can be 
owned? A man eats a dinner, the food passes away 
from him and is gone. His lands and houses appear 
to be before him, in his sight—when he turns his back 
they are there no more. 

Mr. Clowes took up a rusty, broken fork that he 
had been wont to use to dig the horse-radish plants. 
Perhaps one may call a broken fork, that no one else 
would have as a gift, one’s own? Yes, but not one’s 
coffin—that we hold only in trust for the worms. 

Mr. Clowes wished to reside at Dodley Hall for a 
while, anyhow. The servants were there, and himself 
and his wife, in a hired car, drove up the drive to the 
great door. 

Mrs. Clowes had chosen their bedroom ; everything 
had been arranged comfortably. Good, sensible, well- 
behaved maids were there to welcome them. The soft 
carpets did not burn Mr. Clowes’s feet, as the grass 
of the park had done. But a wanter cannot take all 
and give up nothing. There were things that Mr. 
Clowes missed. The last thing at night, he had always 
been used to visit the bakehouse to see that all was 
well there, and talk a little with the night baker. But, 
instead of that, he sat in a comfortable chair in the 
great drawing-room, to read The Times. 

The whole duty of a polite paper is to have nothing 
personal in it from the first page to the last. All news 
must be told as if it were a far-off thunderclap, that 
need trouble none. As if wise, hopeful words, always 
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reserved in tone, can put wise, kindly thoughts into 
men’s minds. 

The night baker, Tom Billy, was a merry fellow. The 
tales he told were not bound by the dull procedure 
of truth-telling. Happy enough could Tom Billy be 
about his neighbours, and always a girl, or a rat, or a 
goose came into his stories. 

The Times gave no pleasure to Mr. Clowes. His 
wife was, certainly, no happier than he, with nothing 
to do. To have gone to find fault with Mrs. Bliss, 
the housekeeper, would have been little less than sheer 
madness. There was no Letty to scold about the front 
doorstep. Mrs. Clowes didn’t even know who washed 
the great steps at the Hall. 

In the splendid bedroom, chosen because it looked 
out upon the park and the trees, Mr. Clowes could 
not sleep. The night wore on slowly, he heard the 
hours strike, and at last the dawn came. Mr. Clowes 
went to the window. He looked out. The view was 
strange ; all that he had wanted lay near to him, and 
yet he hardly cared to look at his new possessions. 
He looked away from them, over them, beyond the park 
trees, to the back garden of his shop, and at the bake- 
house. 

He dressed silently. His wife still slept. No one 
heard him go down; he softly unbolted and unbarred 
the great door, and went out. He felt like a trespasser, 
and feared the keepers might see him. He walked 
hurriedly round the lake. Once beyond that, he began 
to run. The grass burned his feet ; he ran the faster. 

When he reached his back garden, he took up the 
broken fork and looked at it. Then he smiled. He 
looked at his watch. It was five o’clock. He went 
into the bakehouse. 

Tom Billy had finished his task and was putting on 
his coat, but he remained a little to tell a sly tale that 
he had kept for the master. This time his story was 
about a hedgehog. 

Then the small round of daily work began at the 
shop. Letty, the servant came, and Mr. Clowes told 
her to bustle, for he expected her mistress by breakfast 
time. Letty cooked him his breakfast as usual; he 
always had it early. Mr. Clowes thought her a nice 
girl. He remembered a story that Tom Billy once told 
him about her, and smiled again. 

At eight o’clock a car drove up to the shop door. 
The car had brought Mrs. Clowes home again. She 
told her husband that the air of the Hall had not agreed 
with her; she supposed the damp from the lake had 
started the shooting pains that she used to have in 
her legs. She began to scold Letty for leaving the 
ashes under the fire-grate. .. . 

The Hall was soon let, to a rich provision merchant 
with whom Mr. Clowes had had dealings. He told 
Mr. Clowes that he had been wise to sell out his stock 
and to invest the money in real estate, for the funds 
were falling. ; 

Mr. Clowes regarded the Hall now as a mere invest- _ 
ment. But he liked his investments to be invisible. . 
To see this one every day from his back garden troubled 
his mind. He had lost something by it, too—his little 
curly-haired dog. 

Mr. Clowes consulted a builder about the cost of a 
new wall. They soon came to terms. When the wall 
was built, Mr. Clowes went down the garden to dig some 
horse-radish to go with the beef for supper. 
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GOING UP 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR HAS COMMENCED 


by Thomas Derrick 
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““NOW IT IS ALL OVER...” 


Now it is all over, now the square 

lives dimly inhuman ; overhead the trees 

storm like Olympus muffled ; left to toss’d tassel 
or trailing claw to spite them in their blindness, 
recusant windows ; swarthy, squat the bushes 
treat, and the leaves 

take to light heels. Where is that hurdy-gurdy 
of crowd coupled in dance in love in murder ? 


We must take the word of the watchman, his “‘ All’s we 
like a loyal Amen. His eyes burn curious peaceful 
strong at the street-lamp; the robust wind— 

hounding the fuddled plains, 

tearing the stringy fibres of salt seas 

wept up by the ages—has washed them out with tears, 
in transit ; none in his labyrinths of nerves 

threaten forgather, a clear and vacant man. 


Yet in the choked byways what soundless 
and locked stampede, what bitted mouth— 
smiling of crucified disdain at death, 
anonymous, springing behind! What mud 
of voices worn shell-low and rubbed out faces— 
yet mounting, mounting toppling-high ! 
Is this a dream 
as for the bands of trusted daughters, the blank lady-lilies 
that pick their steps among 
the clean and scrutable purposes of the daytime ? 
No! cries my heart, 
precipitate horn, shaking, breaking his cover, 
like startled innocence that seeks a purview :— 
Something, at least your crouching hopes, leaf-tortured 
eyes, 
you owe me, me this inward breast I beat, 
and the lank ante-rumours of my cloistered youth, 
my eyes where vision 
blows like a gale, and ears 
the ferny roots of universal sound, 
and shoulders quick with wings ! 
Call up the soft sky tattered with few stars ! 
Something was here, show me a world, although with rime 
too sharp, turned cold and steadfast as caught guilt ! 


Kathleen: Nott 


HESITATION 


Shall I attempt to disintegrate this factor 
Of my day, 

To turn it into a trivial plaything, 
A mechanical toy ? 

Or shall I let the corkscrew turn slowly 
In my mind, 

To break the teeth of my resistance 
With intractible sound ? 

If by mischance the ignition spark 
Won't light, 

Shall I return to subterranean womb, 
To my prenatal state ? 


Day is hollowed and hard now 
Like a bottle ; 
Surely I should have risen above 
The cud-chewing cattle. 
Ruthven Todd 


VIGIL 


Leastly spare that fringe of substance, 

Grant me the form of it; that in the tide-months 
I may jut headland memory after pain, 

Signing an old-shaped contour 

To the young seas; so, upthrust with sap-crest, 
May enfold, may (gaunt shell) mould, 

Hold my good tiding; rearing 

Otherwise diffusion to the shaking splendour 

Of hills, nipples of a land 

Flung head back laughing. In my void, 

Lord, leave this pattern of richness. 


A. Desmond Hawkins 


THREE EPIGRAMS 


1. On a Film Magnate 


Judicious pandering to the cult 

Of lust of eye brought you much wealth ; 
Yet with, alas, but one result— 

You made an eyesore of yourself. 


ll. Ona Moral Young Lady 


You who in youth your blood denied 
Not from morality, but pride, 

Will hear, some distant moonlit June, 
Love singing; and not know the tune. 


Ill. On Some Modern Poets 


You say you'll not be bound by worn conventions, 
By rhyme, by metre, euphony or rhythm ; 
You exorcise all these from your inventions— 
—and poetry with ’em. 
Frank Eyre 


PHOENIX 


The iron-headed bird 

Thrusts up through interlocking skies 

Through clouds of ephemeral worship, soft surrender 
And a drying light. 


From the discarded word 

The iron-’ zcaded bird arises, 

And the fires of the field attendant 
Pass from secular sight. 


There was dying, yes ; the rocket 
Dropped like a harebell, the petals falling. 
Diving to earth the rainbow strides 

For another spring. 


So his inflexible stroke, that 

Feared no fiery loss nor the appalling 

Face of his time, this domed defeat divides 
With single wing. Randall Swingler 


POEM 


At a far point in filtering space 
I have seen dusty tigers slinking through their tricks 
with bored responses to the crack of the whip 
cynically slitting at the goad 
the tamer stabs an audience with to fear. 
You do not ask for love. There is no love 
on all this artificial beach. Here inhabit 
only a pier-end troupe of trained reflexes which 
click at the sight of a woman’s face hair breasts or arms 
into efficient and predictable systems, as shallow 
and as easily reshuffled by the next arrival 
as a flicked kaleidoscope. This piece 
of versatile machinery is yours for the asking. You had best 
buy a real wristwatch to wind up at night 
and tick against your pulse all day. It is 
more regular and undistractable, if not so warm. 
Arthur Sale 


COUNTRY SCENE 


Here we can gather 


Wisdom in sheaves. 


(See the gold grain bend 
Unanimous answer 

To wind’s abrupt question.) 
Peace unfolds slow 

Draperies over us 

(She’s a woman who loves us.) 


We cannot stay longer, 
Till the dark drinks light 
And earth is sleeping, 

Is a child breathing, 
Trusting the guardian 


Pylon’s gesture. Clifford Dyment 
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OF MONTPARNASSE 


by Cyril James 


N the seventh floor of a shabby hotel in Mont- 
parnasse, in a tiny room which overlooks the 
heart of the Latin quarter of Paris, the son of 

the world’s greatest humanist is trying to make his 
father’s dreams come true. 

Leo Levlovitch Tolstoi, third son of the famous 
Russian thinker, is face to face with the poverty that 
his father had always praised. 

Leo Tolstoi is, to many, the most pathetic figure in 
the queer Bohemian cavalcade that passes nightly along 
the crowded Boulevarde Raspail, between the cafés and 
restaurants where some of the world’s revolutionaries 
in art, literature or sociology have gathered to air their 
views and drink their modest “ bocks.”’ 

He lives in Paris alone, unrecognised, earning a meagre 
living by drawing sketches of his famous father and 
writing occasional articles for French newspapers. 

It is a hard life and disappointments are more frequent 
that one-hundred franc notes, but something of Count 
Tolstoi’s patient persistence has descended to his son— 
and he fights courageously to maintain a bare existence 
in a city where wage-earners are to-day finding their 
money harder than ever to get. 

We talked for a while in his tiny room. Leo Tolstoi 
was finishing yet another sketch of his father. 

Outside the noise of Paris drifted gently from the 
labyrinth of streets, filtering through the wilderness of 
roof-tops and chimney-pots which formed the only 
outlook through the dusty windows. 

He laughed bitterly when I mentioned money. 

“Money ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Why, my friend, I have just 
enough money to buy my next day’s food . . . only 
just enough. Still, money does not bring happiness.” 

For a moment it seemed that the old Count was 
speaking through his son’s lips. The impression was 


heightened by the fact that this sixty-four-year-old man 
strikingly resembles his father, except that he is clean- 
shaven and bald. With a long flowing beard he would 


_ individual. 


: A Sketch by Leo Leviovitch Tolstoi 


be another Count Tolstoi, for he has the same kind eyes, 
the same beautiful hands, white and unspoiled with 
manual work, the same air of gentle tolerance. 

“My father gave everything he had to the world,” 
said Leo Tolstoi, laying aside his pen for a moment, 
“and the world has given us, his children, nothing at 
all. Still, it does not matter. Like my father, I was 
born to be a ‘ prigivalstchik ’"—that is to say, a satellite 
—and not a great star. So poverty does not worry 
me... yet sometimes it is a little difficult.” 

Yet Leo Tolstoi had a great mission in life. Perhaps 
he will never realise the hopes and ambitions he cherishes 
in this little Montparnasse studio. Perhaps even his 
father with all his great genius could not have brought 
about the state of world perfection that Leo Tolstoi 
is convinced he will one day bring into being. 

He wants to stop all world wars. 

“T am trying to avoid another European war,’ he 
told me. ‘I have seen the last war from close quarters, 
and to-day my reason and my heart tell me that another 
war cannot be stopped, as the ‘ pacifists at all costs’ 
tell us, by refusing to fight, but by perfecting the 
It is the weakness of human heart and 
brain that pushes men toward another war. Therefore 
the world must provide a strong organisation of the 
greatest thinkers of humanity to perfect the individual, 
to perfect human social laws.” 

“ But how?” 

“ By educating the new generation to a new cult 
of life, by teaching them to appreciate the gifts nature 
has given them. By teaching them that all our 
activities must be focused in a fight for life against 
death.” 

“And, in the meantime, how are the nations to be 
governed ? ” 

“Only one political structure is perfect. Not de- 
mocracy, not plutocracy or monarchy—but ‘ logocracy,’ 
the power of reason. Substitute reason for force and 
you will kill all wars. It 
is the bad life we lead in 
peace that causes future 
~ wars. Why has the father 
killed his son? Because he 
cannot see things in their 
true light. Why are wars 
fought at all? Because we 
perish for want of vision. 
Human intellectual imper- 
fection caused the last war. 
Other wars will follow if 
these imperfections are not 
remedied. It is no use 
talking about Geneva and 
international conferences. 
We must start from the 
bottom. That is my creed, 
my religion. That is the 
message which I hope to 
convey to the world before 
it is too late.” 

He showed me _ plans 
which he had made for 
starting a lecture tour in 
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England, Holland, Germany and Italy, to preach his 
new creed—the cult of life. 

Perhaps, one day, this visionary who seeks to convert 
all men to his simple creed, may begin his lecture tour. 
Perhaps .. . 

“T expect I shall have to live like a tramp,” he 
laughed. ‘‘ But, then, example is better. than precept, 
isn’t it?” 

“Will you ever go back to Russia ? ” 

For a moment his face clouded as though some 
disagreeable memory had been forced upon him. 

“T don’t know . . . sometimes I feel I would rather 
end my life here in Paris. 

“You see, I have lived here for more than twenty 
years. And yet at other times, Russia, my own country, 
calls me. . . . My father’s home, where I was born— 
Jasnaia Poliana—has become a place of pilgrimage, 
they tell me. There is no peace or quiet there to-day. 
But I know a place, not far from the home, where 
there is a little spot in the woods, undiscovered by 
curious tourists. It was there that the ‘little green 
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stick of love’ was buried by my father when, as a 
child, he played the game of ‘ Moravian Brothers’ with 
his brothers. 

“Ah, you don’t know about that in England. 

“The ‘ Moravian Brothers’ were knights of a new 
religion, a religion of love. All the young Tolstois 
became brothers of the order. They would carve words 
of love and happiness on big green sticks. Then they 
would bury them in the ground as a token of faith. 

“ There my father is buried, too, with those for- 
gotten little sticks. And sometimes I wish that I could 
return...’ 

He sighed and put away his half-completed drawing. 

Together we walked out into the living bustle of 
Montparnasse. The crowd was sprinkled with uniforms 
of the Military School of St. Cyr. Young France under 
arms . . . an actual denial of Tolstoi’s cult of life. 

Yet, as we passed along the boulevarde passers 
stopped to touch their hats to the tall, silver-haired 
man with the child’s face. 

For to Montparnasse he is still ‘‘ Count ”’ Tolstoi. 


WHAT YOUTH READS TO-DAY: A DEFENCE 
by L. M. R. 


E can do nothing correctly, we who form the youth 

of to-day. Our manners are deplorable, our forms of 

pleasure barbaric; we lack taste, have no refine- 
ments, havenoculture. Atleastso wearetold. The critics, 
the people who matter (whoever they may be), sayso. But 
it is not our decadence that causes all this stir; it is our 
indifference. It is this indifference to criticism that goads 
the critics to renew and to make even louder and more 
frequent accusations. We are not above criticism—but 
we are so indifferent, and we are so very young. We even 
go further—we ignore the critics themselves. Naturally 
it is said: ‘‘ You are heading for disaster.’’ But are we ? 
Surely it is becoming more and more clear that we are 
dragging ourselves from the abyss where the youth of 
yesterday—the critics of to-day—have lived since 1914. 
We are to a great extent unaffected by the War and its 
reactionary period, and are becoming our own ccritics, 
brutally frank and unrelenting, for ever criticising our own 
actions and searching our own minds. 

What does the youth of to-day read ? It is the answer 
itself that is the problem. The youth of to-day reads 
everything. But there is no slovenliness—no laziness in 
our reading. We may not be willing to admit that we 
read anything, but we do plead that we are insatiable. 
Never have the publishing houses issued so many books, 
never have the printing presses of the country worked so 
hard—and in literature as in economics, supply goes hand 
in hand with demand. It is not our greed that makes us 
demand book after book. We are for ever seeking, for 
ever searching. What is it we seek? Something worthy 
of our youth, worthy of ourselves—something that even our 
own critical minds will appreciate. This is why the search 
is so difficult, so long. This too is why we are so cruel. 

For a period we sampled detective fiction, War novels, 
travel books—we even tried biographical books. ‘‘ Detec- 
tive fiction ’’ was necessary. It came at a period when 
we wanted books which could be read easily, but yet kept 
our minds from dwelling on the years that had just passed. 
Suddenly we became deserters. We translated Remarque’s 
“* All Quiet on the Western Front.”” Here was something 
new. Was it what we wanted ? Weread War book after 
War book, and when we had improved them almost beyond 
recognition, we left. Occasionally we return, but never to 
stay. Vera Brittain’s ‘“‘ Testament of Youth” is a War 
book, but it has nothing of the brutality which seemed to 
be the mainstay of the earlier War novels. 


And so it has been throughout. For a time we try 
travel books. We follow Gibbon afoot on the continent, 
but our interest soon flags. Doughty’s ‘“‘ Arabia Deserta ” 
is brought before us. Our latest travel books are too full 
of problems—other countries’ problems. 

What of the critics all this time? They have long 
realised that they no longer guide us, neither do they lead, 
and so they follow. But they linger where we pass on. 
Finding us stopping for a moment with “‘ Angel Pavement ” 
and ‘‘The Good Companions,” they stop and_ rest. 
“Wonder Hero ”’ is published, so they set to and proclaim 
another great novel. But they find we have gone. We 
were not interested in the first place. It was only our 
policy of trying everything once. 

This is our attitude towards “‘ best sellers.” A book is 
published. It is proclaimed by the critics to be good, so 
we, the youths of to-day, read it. But we also criticise it. 
If it is to our taste we read the author’s other efforts. But 
should it not be to our taste, should we judge it to be 
below us, we turn a deaf ear to the critics and their favour- 
able criticisms. We have learnt to criticise, but not to 
worship a name. 

“* But,”’ say the elder critics, ‘‘ if you read everything you 
are heading for disaster. You are trying to build your 
literary world on a quicksand. Darting as you do from 
author to author, from book to book, how can you hope to 
build anything solid? ’’ Dear critic, have we experimented 
and learnt nothing ? 

We have always done the same thing. We have always 
returned to the same people. Somerset Maugham, D. H. 
Lawrence, Huxley, Sinclair Lewis, James Joyce, Heming- 
way, Faulkner, Virginia Woolf—once they were names to 
us, but to-day they are our intimates, their books our 
comforters, and each time we return to them their welcome 
is more enticing. Every time we leave to carry on another 
affaire, the parting is more difficult. Soon they will have 
us completely. We will soon cease to flirt. Almost un- 
known to ourselves, we are laying a solid foundation. 
Books that only a few years ago were beyond us are to-day 
part of us. We have made mistakes—we will make them 
again, but we are young, and success or failure is but 
another milestone on the road of progress. We are build- 


ing a literary world by ourselves, undeterred and unguided 
by the critics. 
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GALSWORTHY 
THE CRAFTSMAN 


(This is the third instalment of these studies ; the first 
and second parts appeared in October, 1933 and April, 1934 
respectively.) van 


The White Monkey ” 


OLUME VI of the Original Manuscripts of the 
Forsyte Chronicles, which Galsworthy presented 
to the British Museum, contains ‘‘ The White 

Monkey,” the first novel of the second trilogy. 

The first pages are the very much corrected preface 
to “ A Modern Comedy.” 

On his private note-paper, stamped with the Hamp- 
stead address, Galsworthy has written a note to this 
original manuscript to the effect that it was begun on 
November 2nd, 1922, at Grove Lodge, Hampstead, and 
finished at Mont Estorel, Portugal, on December 2tst, 
1923. 

The first title to the novel was “ In Queer Street,” 
later altered to “‘ The White Monkey.” At least, this 
is the information we glean from the head of the page 
which contains the Table of Contents. But the title 
of the novel, according to the next page, was and is, 
since there is no deletion or sign of correction, “‘ The 
House of Cards,” and underneath is written in pencil : 
“This was the original title changed to ‘The White 
Monkey ’—J. G.”” According to the same page, the 
novel was begun on November Ist and not November 2nd. 

The first title is used very frequently in the novel. 
Characters are said to be “in Queer Street,” the 
country is often “‘in Queer Street,” a situation is 
said to be leading to ‘‘ Queer Street.’’ The mere 
fact of its ubiquity is sufficient to decide Galsworthy 
against its employment. Also, although expressive, it 
lacks connotative and philosophical depth. ‘“‘ The 
House of Cards”’ emphasises Soames’s story, and the 
aspersion on his acumen, his judgement, his manner of 
dealing with affairs, and his decision to withdraw from 
the Forsyte trusts. Although no explicit statement is 
made, it is obvious that Soames’s house of cards falls 
about his ears. So does Wilfrid Desert’s, but less 
emphatically. This title is not as comprehensive as 
“The White Monkey,” which is typical of Galsworthy’s 
genius. It is symbolic, but the symbolism is insinuative 
rather than explicit. The use of the white monkey is 
possibly the most ingenious device of the Ironic Muse 
in literature, certainly in Galsworthy’s novels. 

The first chapter was originally entitled ‘‘ Pending,” 
but ‘‘ Peripatetic’ was substituted later. The title 
“Promenade,”’ which appears in the printed version, 
does not occur in the manuscript. The correction 
from “‘ Pending ’’ to “‘ Peripatetic” involves a change 
from the particular to the general. The first was 
probably suggested by the person of Wilfrid Desert, a 
cynical post-War poet, who considers that Tennyson 
and his poetical contemporaries no doubt lived, “‘ mais 
si peu.” 

At the suggestive words of Sir Lawrence his “‘ face 
twitched and seemed to darken.” 

“ Michael put his latch-key into the lock of his front 
door,” and the chapter closes. Certainly something 
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is “pending.” ‘“‘ Peripatetic ’’ emphasises the philo- 
sophical reflections upon the age which are indulged 
in by the old baronet and Michael and his friend. It 
is too heavy a title compared with ‘‘ Promenade,” 
which implies as much as and no more than a title should 
imply. Galsworthy is probably trying to convey to 
his readers the type of philosophy in which these people 
indulge. It is akin to peripateticism in that it is as 
shiftless and mobile as Aristotle's movements when 
teaching in the Lyceum. 

The conversation between Michael and his father 
seems to afford Galsworthy some trouble, perhaps 
because two years intervene between the completion of 
“To Let” and the beginning of “‘ The White Monkey ” 
and he is out of touch with his characters. More than 
three-quarters of the original dialogue is rejected as 
unnecessary material. Even the conclusions of the 
first six chapters are unusually uncertain. 

In the third chapter much of the conversation con- 
cerning Michael’s opinion of the political situation, 
which originally followed his kissing Fleur in Piccadilly 
Circus, is cut out. 

The same thing happens in Chapter IX, where we 
find that the opinions of Ting-a-ling (originally called 
Confucius) concerning going to bed and getting what 
he wants, and wanting what he gets, are considerably 
curtailed. 

Galsworthy intended to include the first six pages 
of Chapter VIII in a chapter on their own and to finish 
this chapter at the words, “‘ Jolly,’ he said, and 
laughed . . .”, Chapter IX being entitled “ Bicket.”’ 
Ultimately, however, he uses one instead of two chapters, 
including in it the whole of the Bicket episode. The same 
economy results from the joining of another two chapters. 

In the original, Chapter IX ends on page 70 of the 
manuscript with the words, “ Fleur could not bear to 
feel deficient.’”” The next sentence is added in newer 
ink to connect the beginning of what was once a name- 
less Chapter X, with Chapter IX. If these chapters 
had remained unaltered, the effect would have been 
very much like some of the early history plays of 
Shakespeare—disconnected, with too many short, unre- 
lated scenes. 

The manuscript of ‘The White Monkey” differs 
from “‘ The Forsyte Saga ’’ manuscripts in that in the 
latter many of the chapters have no title except in 
the Table of Contents, and where there is a title it has 
obviously been added after the writing of the chapter. 
Hence Galsworthy’s method has changed. He has 
either become careless and finds too much planning 
irksome, or he has achieved that mastery of the means 
of expression which makes planning to a great extent 
unnecessary. In spite of the fact that dialogue is very 
much cut down, the manuscript of ‘‘ The White Monkey ” 
is less corrected than any of the previous manuscripts, 


PART Il 


Chapter IT offthis part? first called “ Mona 
Lisa,” which emph@ises t%e @hystery, appreciated by 
Michael, of the lady Victorine : 
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** Behind those large dark eyes and silent lips, what 
went on?” 

For this was later substituted the title, ‘‘ Fishing,” 
which was unsatisfactory from most points of view, 
and “‘ Looking for Work” was used instead. This 
humdrum, unimaginative title was finally discarded 
for ‘‘ Victorine,” which has a broader import than 
“Mona Lisa,” and is therefore a better title. 

The conversation between Michael and Miss Perrin 
is straightforward and uncorrected; so also is most 
of the remainder of the chapter, which is reminiscent 
of some of the “ little model ”’ scenes in “ Fraternity.” 
Having had practice in this type of situation, Galsworthy 
is at home. 

That Galsworthy should alter the title of Chapter V 
from “ Fleur’s Mind” to “ Fleur’s Soul” may be a 
fact which will interest a psychologist. Probably 
“soul ’’ is a term much more vague than “‘ mind,” and 
therefore more appropriate to that which the author 
is unable to analyse. 

Chapter VI contains remarkably few corrections. 
About three-quarters of the next are uncorrected also. 

In the last part of Chapter VII the ink and the writing 
change, and the author’s mood has probably changed 
with the passage of time. This chapter has a title 
correction, “‘ The Altogether” is substituted for “‘ At 
the Back of the Moon,” where a very definite succeeds 
a very indefinite term. Chapter IX was once called 
“ Hotch Potch,” to signify the happenings in the club 
of that name and to imply the confusion which is, as 
far as Michael can see, so much like life. ‘‘ Sleuth” 
is more comprehensive in its implications. 

Chapter XII was a difficult chapter to write, since 
it deals with the conflict in Fleur concerning Wilfrid 
Desert, the pain which Michael suffers, and finally the 
departure of Wilfrid for the East. Consequently, as 
we should expect, Galsworthy has occasion to correct 
a very great deal of his material in order to guard 
against sentimentality, maudlinity, and unpleasant 
suggestion. 

Part II increases the impression of uncertainty of 
craftsmanship which is created by the first part. 


PART 


Part III appears on the whole to be more corrected 
than the last, which stands out as one of the least 
corrected of all the manuscripts. 

The title of Chapter III has been altered three times. 
At first it was “Concerning the Eleventh Baronet,” 
which begins and ends the chapter and therefore 
insinuates the idea that it is the best title. Galsworthy 
may have thought it too sophisticated because he next 
tries “ Séance,” which is too indefinite. This is followed 
by ‘“‘ Emancipation,” an all-inclusive title which might 
imply—anything. “The Afternoon of a Dryad” is 
the least personal and most emphatic title. It con- 
centrates upon the sub-plot of Victorine and the way 
in which it is linked with the main plot, at the same 
time hinting at emancipation and affecting, in some 
measure, the eleventh baronet. It is easy to make 
facts fit the case, and probably “‘ Emancipation ”’ is 
the best title. It remains in the manuscript as the 
one Galsworthy decided upon. No trace of ‘“ The 
Afternoon of a Dryad”’ is to be found in the original. 

In Chapter VI the title and the corrections in the 
text are written in the same ink, which is obviously 
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newer than that of the rest of the chapter. Therefop 
it seems that in at least a few of these chapters Gal. 
worthy wrote without premeditation, each chapter 


composition. 
Chapter VII. ; 

It was fortunate perhaps that Galsworthy altered 
the title of Chapter I of Part I of “To Let” ty 
“ Encounter,” otherwise he would have had two chapters 
in the same work with the same title. 

By changing the title of Chapter X from ‘‘ Soame 
Foresees Almost Everything” to “ But Takes No 
Chances,”’ Galsworthy ensures, even in title headings, 
a certain continuity of idea. It is as though Soames 
agrees with Cromwell that the wiser course is to keep 
one’s powder dry in order to give the Deity no loophole, 

One of the most straightforward series of pages is 
that concerned with the account of the shareholders 
meeting in Chapter XII. Galsworthy here feels himself 
to be on safe ground. He has attended so many similar 
meetings not only in fact as a director and as his father’s 
son, but also with ‘‘ Old English ” and old Jolyon. 

“Michael Rings Up” was once the title to 
Chapter XIV, but it implies what forms but a meagie 
part of this extremely well-written chapter. ‘‘ On the 
Rack ” is much more comprehensive. 

Apart from these title corrections, there is little els 
to note about “‘ The White Monkey.” 


IX 
** The Silver Spoon ” 


“The Silver Spoon” comprises five hundred and ninety 
pages in manuscript and three hundred and twenty-three 
in print. It was begun on November roth, 1924, at the 
Meranehop, Meran, Italy, and finished at Grove Lodge, 
Hampstead, on September 6th, 1925. According to 
the first page-of the manuscript, ‘‘ The Silver Spoon” 
is the second volume of ‘‘ The Rookery,” of which 
“The White Monkey ”’ is the first volume. The title 
“The Rookery” is deleted and followed by the title 
““A Modern Comedy.” It will be remembered that 
Michael once called Parliament the Rookery. More 
over, the second trilogy deals very largely with parlia- 
mentary affairs and their relation to the life of the 
nation ; but it seems most probable that Galsworthy 
in choosing this title was looking at the people as he 
might look at the denizens of a rookery. There is 
much ado about what is so very little ; life becomes a 
thing of sound and fury signifying apparently nothing. 
The final title is ironic in its implication and much 
subtler than ‘The Rookery.” It is significant that 
the title “A Modern Comedy” appears on the intro- 
ductory page of ‘“‘ The Silver Spoon.” In this novel 
occur Michael’s reflections upon the libel case : 

“No one had got any change out of that affair. 

“ Multum ex parvo! Parvum ex multo! That was 
the modern comedy ! ”’ 
which serve as a preliminary explanation of the use of the 
title. The preface to the trilogy gives the full explanation: 

“What but a comedic view can be taken, what but 
comedic significance gleaned, of so restive a period as 
that in which we have lived since the war? An age 
which knows not what it wants, yet is intensely pre 
occupied with getting it, must evoke a smile, if rather 
a sad one.” 
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following naturally upon the last; and he supplied , 

the title when revising and correcting the complete ‘ 

= 


OCTOBER, 1934 


On the whole this manuscript is the worst of the 
manuscripts of the Chronicles from the point of view 
of its appearance. Whole pages, and sometimes whole 
chapters, are almost illegible because of the multiplicity 
of the corrections, the nature of the deletions and the 
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Chapters III and IV of this part have titles which 
have been added later than the rest of the chapter. 
The title of Chapter XII occurs only in the Table of 
Contents. In the case of all the other chapters the 
title seems, by the appearance of the ink, and the space 


Prefatory ‘‘ Table of Contents ” to Part Ill of ‘‘ The Silver Spoon” 


calligraphy of their author. ‘‘ The White Monkey,” 
compared with the manuscript of ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga,” 
contains fewer corrections, but there is a factual and 
structural uncertainty which the previous volumes lack. 
This uncertainty is even more marked in “ The Silver 
Spoon.”” Part III alone contains a prefatory Table of 
Contents, a facsimile of which accompanies this article. 
It illustrates indecision with regard to chapter titles, 
and a carelessness which is absent from the first trilogy. 


in which it occurs, to have been decided upon before 
or immediately after the writing of the chapter. Asa 
result of comparing the corrections in the Table of 
Contents with those in the manuscripts we are driven 
to the conclusion that the former was drawn up for the 
most part after the completion of the novel. 

Chapter I was originally called ‘‘ Circeuses”’ in the 
manuscript and in the Table of Contents. The latter 
is corrected with the “running” symbol and the 
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former with the deliberate revision, straight-line correc- 
tion. It therefore seems probable that the spelling 
mistake was first discovered in the table and the cor- 
rection then made in the composition. The title 
“‘ Relaxation ”’ of the original Chapter VII is not found 
in the manuscript, but traces of a chapter conclusion 
and a new beginning are evident on page 486. Since 
there is a change at Chapter VII from blue to blacker 
ink, Galsworthy no doubt drew up half the table when 
he had completed half of the third part of the novel. 


HE title of Chapter IX is changed from “ Rout at 
Lady Magussie’s”’ to “‘ Rout at Mrs. Magussie’s.’- 
Both versions are found in the Table of Contents. 
Chapter XI in the manuscript, which becomes Chapter X 
in the printed version, is headed: ‘‘ Marjorie Ferrar 
[the next word is illegible] keeps her head [the last 
three words are crossed out] turns over a new leaf.”’ 
In the table it is called “Marjorie Ferrar Pays 
Up.” These words are crossed out and the final title 
is added which does not occur in the manuscript, 
“The New Leaf.” But the name of Chapter XIII 
(Chapter XI in the printed version) in the manuscript 
is “‘ Soames Flings His Cap over the Windmill.” This 
is completely crossed out, and no substitute added. 
It seems probable from an examination of the table 
that Galsworthy was copying out this title from the 
head of the chapter when, at the word “ flings,” he 
changed his mind in favour of the simpler “‘ Over the 
Windmill,” 

In Part I there is, in the first chapter, a very good 
stylistic alteration. Galsworthy is describing Frances 
Wilmot, ‘who was so unobtrusively American,” but 
the original description reads “‘who was so obviously 
American.” The same type of alteration appears in 
the title to Chapter VI, where the author decides upon 
“Soames Keeps His Eyes Open.” ‘‘ Eyes”’ is crossed 
out and “Ears” substituted. ‘‘Ears” is crossed 
out and above, as the final, “‘ Ears” is again written. 
Nevertheless, in the Table of Contents, which appears 
in the printed version of ‘A Modern Comedy,” 
Chapter VI is entitled ‘‘Soames Keeps His Eyes 
Open.” 

Anne, we find, was at first called Betty. It may be 
due to familiarity, but the final choice seems a happy one. 


of conversation have the samesignifi- 

cance as they have in “ The White Monkey.” In 
“The Forsyte Saga ’”’ dialogue was written slowly and 
carefully, as though its author were searching for le mot 
juste, the apt phrase, the telling descriptive sentence, 
the character-revealing repartee. In ‘‘A Modern 
Comedy ”’ this is not the case. The writing of dialogue 
and general narrative remains the same; the method 
of workmanship is, compared with the early work, 
noticeably changed. Instead of a slow search for 
perfection there is careless composition followed by 
drastic revision and wholesale deletion. The revision 
is, without exception, an improvement. In the original 
dialogue between Fleur and Frances Wilmot the former 
said much more than was necessary : 

““* So Jon’s married your sister? I used to be very 
fond of him, We were rather babes in the wood at one 
time, Did you know that?’ 

“*No, Mam! Jon doesn’t talk!’ 

“* He was a dear. Is* your sister she* pretty* ?’ 
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“* Yeh, Mam! I guess she* is* so! 

All except the first sentence and the words marked 
with asterisks are deleted in the final version. So also 
is a conversation concerning South Carolina, Fleur’s 
guests, and the origin of one of Fleur’s great-grand- 
mothers. In Chapter V Soames is allowed to be im- 
pressed with the fact that Frances is a different man 
when Fleur is absent, less deferential, more inclined 
to speak without being spoken to. But such is absent 
from the printed version. 

Generally speaking, Galsworthy seems to find no 
difficulty with the writing of the letters of his characters, 
and they are generally true to type, and uncorrected 
in the manuscript, save for very minor details. In 
Chapter III, however, the whole of the letter 
from Anna Bergfeld to Michael is corrected in the 
margin. 

Part II has an excellent opening (uncorrected save 
for five words) in fine, neat, small handwriting. The 
conclusion of the first chapter, too, is good, an assured 
chapter in a welter of seeming uncertainty. It is 
possible that in this maiden speech of Michael’s, Gals- 
worthy is identifying himself with the speaker more 
closely than usual. 


RIGINALLY, Chapter I extended to page 478 

of the printed version,* including the opinions 

of Fleur, Sir Lawrence and Lady Mont, of 

Michael’s speech. Chapter HI begins with the 
words : 

“It has often been remarked that the breakfast 
tables of people who avow themselves indifferent to 
what the Press may say of them are garnished by 
all the newspapers, on the morning when there is 
anything to say.” 

The words “ Chapter II” and “ Results ’’ are cramped 
at the top of what was once the continuation of Chapter I. 
It seems that Galsworthy made a mistake in altering 
the original. There is, comparatively, no time transition 
between Michael’s leaving the House and his walking 
home. But there is undoubtedly the passage of a 
night between the words: “‘Ah! Here they come! 

*” and “It has often been remarked,” which 
occur in the middle of Chapter II. The transition is 
much too abrupt and strikes a discordant note. 

Chapter IV was at first called ‘‘ Sir James Foggart,” 
but the title “‘ Fons et Origo’’ was later substituted. 
The alteration merely results in a change of emphasis 
from the person to the symbol and idea represented by 
that person. 

Chapter X originally finished at the words, ‘‘ Michael 
took her cheeks between his hands,” on page 554 of | 
the printed version. Chapter XI then started with 
the words, ‘‘ But as is usual with husbands, he had 
diagnosed without knowledge of the facts,” which 
occur on page 556. The title was “ Private Lives.” 
The deletion of this break between the final Chapters X 
and XI achieves a gain in that the reflections of Michael 
upon his domestic crisis which are used to cover the 
merging of the one chapter into the other, throw new 
and significant light upon the character of Fleur’s 
husband. 

The rest of the corrections, fewer than in Part I, 
are made in pencil. 

Galsworthy, having been trained for life at the 

* J. Galsworthy, ‘‘A Modern‘Comedy.” (Heinemann, 1929.) 
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bar, is at home with lawyers; hence the first 
chapter of Part ITI, even the dialogue, is exceedingly well 
written. But as soon as Soames begins to wonder how 
to keep Fleur out of the Law Courts the certainty 
vanishes, and we find almost the whole of page 405 of the 
manuscript cut out. There is so much deletion that the 
writing is very difficult to decipher. The following 
pages are as bad if not worse, until page 411 becomes 
almost the worst page in the manuscripts. It is con- 
cerned with Foggartism and the conversation with Mr. 
Blythe. Galsworthy probably felt that such discussions 
needed delicate handling in view of the fact that they 
might easily be taken as satiric reproductions of con- 
temporary political affairs. 

This uncertainty is carried forward into Chapter III, 
where the novelist cuts out an analysis of Soames’s 
inability to appreciate Fleur’s feeling of frustration. 


THE BRILLIANT FAILURE 


The Rev. Smith, Sydney. 
By Osbert Burdett. 15s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


NGLAND in the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century was a magnificent country, led by magnifi- 
cent men. Where are their counterparts to-day ? 

Douglas Haig was not so attractive as Arthur Wellesley. 
F. E. Smith did not flaunt his extravagance with the 
superb ease of the Earl of Durham—‘“ King Jog’ of 
the Creevey Memoirs—who “jogged along” on twenty 
thousand a year. Ramsay MacDonald, as he introduced a 
Labour Government to British politics, was less impressive 
than Lord Grey, ‘‘ King Jog’s”’ brother-in-law, when he 
sponsored the Reform Bill, whereby the landlords and 
aristocrats renounced their oligarchic powers. 

But what of the typical man of this period? Grey, 
Durham and Wellington were too exalted and too individual 
to be typical. We seek someone who, while he enjoys the 
open-air, prefers the gaieties of London; someone tradi- 
tionally well read but not scholarly ; someone who dines 
frequently and well, whose religion is of the Establish- 
ment; whose morals, not unduly stressed, distinguish him 
from the immediate court circle; someone comfortable, 
easygoing, expansive and a favourite with highly-placed 
ladies. And after a century’s search we have found him. 
He had to be found. Otherwise posterity might have 
invented the Reverend Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s. 

That is why Mr. Osbert Burdett’s study follows so closely 
upon the study of Mr. Hesketh Pearson. Other studies 
one suspects are still to come, for we are not yet disposed 
to return this “‘ period piece’ to the lumber-room of the 
historical museum. But in writing his study Mr. Burdett 
appears to have a special purpose, which he does not state 
explicitly. Some five years ago, in an essay on “‘ Experi- 
ment in Biography,’ Mr. Burdett claimed that the failures 
were better subjects for biography than the successes, and 
that unfortunately the failures were neglected until it was 
too late to collect the relevant material. In this light the 
life of Sydney Smith takes on a new significance. He left 
no mark on Winchester, where he was the head boy. He 
was a nonentity at Oxford. George III, in many ways a 
shrewd man, said that Sydney Smith was a clever fellow, 
“but he will mever be a bishop.’”’ He was not the most 
memorable of the Edinburgh reviewers. For prosaic 
vulgarity of mind Macaulay surpassed him easily. He 
became at last Canon of St. Paul’s—no great distinction for 
a clergyman with friends in the most influential political 
circles. And even this office—as the Bishop of Gloucester 
pointed out—he did not obtain because of his piety and 
learning. After his death he was forgotten for more than 
forty years. To this day there is no memorial in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and no stone marks his resting-place in 
Kensal Green Cemetery. He was indeed a brilliant 
failure. 
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Although much corrected, Chapters IV to VI are 
not as illegible as Chapter II. But Chapter VI is 
again, in parts, undecipherable to one who is not familiar 
with the author’s calligraphy. Generally speaking, 
Galsworthy uses but one side of his paper, In this 
chapter, however, very much is added later on the 
backs of the pages. 

In Chapter VII the novelist cuts out part of Michael’s 
conversation with Fleur in which he tells her that 
women object to publicity, in such places as law courts, 
for example, much less than men. 

The rest of Part III is interesting only from the 
point of view which has already been discussed, of the 
correction of chapter headings. 

The novelist finishes “The Silver Spoon” with a 
flourish of his pen as though he smiled, breathed deeply, 
and with satisfaction. 


by J. R. Glorney Bolton 


But even his brilliance was rather pedestrian. He was 

a lawyer by choice and a clergyman almost by accident. 
A century later he would have been a journalist—dining 
_well when a more fortunate gossip-writer paid the bill, 
imbibing freely in a Fleet Street tavern, writing ephemeral 
though eagerly acclaimed articles, standing for Parliament 
and at last receiving a minor ministerial appointment. He 
never considered journalism for the very good reason that 
it was then neither profitable nor freed from social stigma ; 
and the Smiths, the largest family in the world, are also 
the most snobbish. 

It is a pity perhaps that Mr. Burdett likes to talk round 
his subject, as though the subject were not in himself 
sufficient to dominate one volume after another. Mr. 
Burdett explains why he has not concentrated upon 
Sydney Smith’s humour, but one wonders why he thought 
it necessary to emphasise the lectures on Moral Philosophy. 
The study of psychology has played havoc with the old 
Moral Philosophy and, after all, Sydney Smith was frank 
enough to admit that these disgracefully successful lectures 
were not very good. Sydney Smith in retirement in York- 
shire is well done. A Yorkshire rectory need not be a 
slaughter-house of good intelligence. It was at Coxwold 
that Laurence Sterne wrote ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.’’ Moreover 
Yorkshire brought him into touch with Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Durham and Lord Grey. Even Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt proved to be a sympathetic Father-in-God. 
Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, aware that his wife could 
not share his own social precedence, drove through the 
streets of York in a carriage and four, while his wife followed 
him in a carriage and pair. So we must forgive the 
Dissenters when they roared with laughter whenever 
Sydney Smith, a clumsy rider, fell off his horse in the 
streets of York. 

Perhaps the essential weakness of Mr. Burdett’s book is 
its failure to portray the Church into which Sydney Smith 
happened to stray many years before “ Newmania,’’ as 
Sydney Smith called it, became the rage. It is a common 
failing. Even the flood of literature on the Oxford Move- 
ment has not given us adequate studies of Dr. Hampden, 
Bishop Bagot, Dr. Jelf and Archbishop Howley—in their 
way as attractive as the men who annoyed them. 

Again, Mr. Burdett might have portrayed the influence 
of the Court upon ecclesiastical appointments. George III 
knew that’ Sydney Smith would never be a_ bishop. 
George IV of all people thought him profligate. Smith 
flattered William IV, but without success, and when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne the ardent old man preached a 
sermon by no means free from patronage. 

There are many good things in this book. If one misses 
the dash and the brilliant asides of the ‘“‘ Beardsley Period ” 
(Land’s End is a small place, but it takes all day to get 
there), Mr. Burdett has managed to enhance an already 
impressive reputation. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


THE BOOKMAN 


CELINE IN THE EYES OF HIS TRANSLATOR 


A Personal impression of the Author of “ Journey to the End of the Night” 


by John Marks 


T comes as no surprise to one who has read Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline’s book to find the man himself, on 
coming into contact with him, the very embodiment 

of unbounded vital energy in a human being. Is the 
“* Journey ”’ autobiographical ? Did Céline tread this path 


Louis Ferdinand Céline 


himself ? These questions, answered in an emphatic nega- 
tive by the author, continue to be asked by everyone who 
reads the book. Most people answer them, to their own 
satisfaction, in the affirmative—and they have good excuse 
for doing so, one must admit. The man himself, when one 
knows him, certainly impresses one as being in many ways 
remarkably like the hero of his novel—despite his own warn- 
ing that ‘‘ men, beasts, cities, everything in it is imaginary.” 
But akin as he is to Bardamu, that saddened but still 
enthusiastic son of Panurge, for ever seeking the answer to 
two great questions—why am I alive, and how am I to 
preserve my hide intact ?—he is more truly to be likened 
to the spirit itself of these five hundred-odd pages, into 
which so much of the stuff and the outcome of his experience 
in life has been poured. 

Meeting him, one has the sensation of having met, 
delightfully at one’s ease yet at the same time with real 
excitement, a man who in the first place is all vitality, in the 
second youthful good-humour itself—and lastly, a man 
who has the wit to be cautious, and is yet witty enough 
to be amused by evidence of this caution in himself. It is 
a caution that is part of his make-up because it is part of 
his experience, and Céline is completely, pathologically 
aware of the significance of everything that happens to 
him ; he assimilates, sorts, rejects as an artist—and that 
is all he does as an artist. True he writes—but then, as he 
will tell you himself, who doesn’t ? ‘“‘ My aunt writes too 
—beautifully. Like this,’’ and he will show you mockingly, 
with a grin, how well she writes ; a gesture shows you the 
old lady at her desk—writing beautifully. His gestures, 
by the way, are as descriptive as the best scenes of most 
novels and his talk can be as descriptive as any scene from 
his own. He refuses to be, or to be taken for, the Man of 


Letters. The second half of the phrase is redundant where 
Céline is concerried. His activities, as I have said, are a 
man’s, not the artist’s: doctoring, travelling, talking. 

He is a great talker—in both senses of the phrase. And 
a silent man. The paradox must be forgiven, for it aims 
to express the fact that he either talks a lot, and admirably, 
or not at all; and it attempts to suggest the great effect 
of his words after his long silences: large words, voluble, 
twirling, brilliantly descriptive, tumbling over each other, 
yet each precise, accurate, analytical. His talk is of real 
people and equally real ideas; seldom of things (though 
things enter into his word-pictures so placed in their relation 
to human beings, so high-lit, that you recognise them 
almost with the shock of seeing them for the first time). 
Nothing that is human fails to interest him. Nothing 
that you tell him lacks his attention. This man, who wards 
off the limelight with an effective jerk of the elbow—it isn’t 
human and it doesn’t interest him—will ply you with 
questions about yourself, or rather about what you think 
of what goes on around you, considering it all very impor- 
tant, grinning, pausing only to point out something in- 
congruous on the other side of the street or, in his own 
district of-Paris, to inquire after a child’s health or examine 
a little limping leg. 

In his own well-ordered room, you stand gazing out over 
his view of all the roof-tops of Paris, which the Doctor will 
discuss with you in detail, as a man shows you the flowers of 
his garden, naming them, telling you strange or comic anec- 
dotes about this one and that one. Oras the present writer 
first saw him, cooped silent as a bear in a very small waiting- 
room, glancing with faint disgust at the too many books lining 
its walls, one gets at once that same impression of leashed 
vitality, in the square, slightly stooping shoulders of the 
man, in the large head full of thought, the quick eyes observ- 
ing, recording, absorbing a thousand impressions at once. 

There is the mind that wrote “‘ Journey to the End of 
the Night ’’—a sincere mind, a sincere and a cautious and 
witty mind. The natural caution of the Breton son of 
the people he was at birth, the acquired distrust of false 
emotion of the medical man he was later to become—dis- 
trust born of familiarity with death, disease, cowardice and 
misery in human beings. The wit that lights the realism of 
his book as it delights his hearers as he talks: (‘‘ Did you 
have any unpleasant experiences in the January riots in 
Paris ?’”’ ‘ Yes, I caught a fearful cold at the barricades.’’) 
The sincerity that is part of his vital good-humour, that 
prompts him to tell you, childlike and amused: ‘‘ They 
fought for my book at one bookshop when the stock ran 
out!” as it led him to urge his translator: ‘‘ Throw the 
stuffy thing away—it’s a bore’”’ (the very word uttered 
with disgust)—“ look, there’s the sun!” adding: ‘‘ Why 
not take a picture-paper out on to the grass somewhere ? ” 

But what then of the next impressive masterpiece from 
that indefatigable pen? If the present work is a shade 
autobiographical, if, as he says, ‘‘ writing has no merit. 
Everyone has his book he can write. It’s his life, merely 
his pattern. The tram-driver clangs his bell, he has his 
book inside him too as he rattles along, watching the 
traffic, inwardly watching the development of his own 
story ’’—if that is so, might it not be that the full journey 
of Céline’s magnificent inventiveness has been travelled 
already? After all, it would not be so little a thing \to 
have achieved. This seemed to me a literary question of 
some moment. I asked Céline. He replied: ‘‘ Oh no, it is 
only if you stop to write that your writing stops. Other- 
wise it is always different, a changing pattern, seen from 
a different angle. . . . Write for a living? No, better to 
work for it. It’s safer anyway. And write if you see 
clearly the things going on around you... . If you like. 
If they’ll let you.” 
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RHYMING SLANG 


OW many people realise, when they use the expres- 

t+ sion: ‘ Let’s get down to brass tacks,” that 

this is a contribution to current speech taken 

from rhyming slang? The average Cockney pronounces 

the word “ facts”’ to rhyme with “ tacks,” and the 
rhyming slang therefore for “ facts” is “ brass tacks.” 

Rhyming slang* was born in the “lowly air of 
Seven Dials.” For hundreds of years, as those who 
have wrestled with the obscuritics of Villon know, 
thieves and pickpockets—in fact most of those who in 
the course of their professional work needed to keep 
certain secrets from lawful authority—have used a 
slang of some kind. Rhyming slang originally belonged 
to this category. Possibly because they carried on 
their light-fingered occupations in uncomfortable prox- 
imity to the Bow Street runners, the inhabitants of 
Seven Dials felt the need of a new language of their 
own. They therefore used, in the place of everyday 
explicit terms, words which more or less rhymed with 
them. So instead of discussing ‘‘ facts” they got down 
to “‘ brass tacks.” 

Philologists unfortunately have not paid sufficient 
attention to this subject. The learned author of the 
article on “‘ Slang” in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
dismisses it in a disdainful sentence. ‘‘ What is called 
‘riming siang,’” he says, “ consisting of such fan- 
tastic expressions as ‘mutton pie’ for eye, ‘ lord of the 
manor’ for tanner, i.e. sixpence, is a jocular invention 
which does not seem to have any considerable currency 
except in the columns of the sporting newspapers.” 


He is as wrong as he could possibly be. Rhyming slang, 
spreading from its original home, became no longer the 
monopoly of thieves, and was at one time almost the usual 
language of the Cockney. There is not a “ cabby,” a 
bricklayer or a Covent Garden porter to-day who does not 
still use some of these expressions. Our learned friend 
the philologist has perhaps not, in his day, been a great 
patron of the music hall. In the “ naughty nineties ”’ and 
the gay Edwardian decade there was hardly a music-hall 
comedian who did not use some rhyming slang. Point 
after point made by Albert Chevalier must have gone un- 
noticed, and Harry Champion, singer of that immortal 
song, “I’m ’Enery the Eighth I am,” must have frequently 
appeared as obscure as Gnosticism. The hygienic moral 
of his song, “‘ Boiled beef and carrots,’ depends entirely 
on a knowledge of the rhyming slang expression, ‘“‘ Darby 
Kelly.” The name for that most dreaded of all signs of dis- 
approval in the theatre, “ the raspberry,” is of this school, 
though our Americanised youth, in their ignorance, imagine 
it comes from their spiritual home, East Side, New York. 

Young men who went, during the War, from the shadows 
of the ‘‘ dreaming spires’ to share the less sheltered life of 
the ‘“‘ Hackney Gurkhas” and other gallant London regi- 
ments, or poets who were drafted into Labour Corps, will 
testify not only to the fact that rhyming slang had ‘“‘ con- 
siderable currency outside the columns of sporting news- 
papers,’ but that life became much less complicated after 
they had learnt a few essential words of this picturesque 
language. 

It is picturesque, and more than picturesque. It reflects 
the wit, the cynicism and the domestic life of the Cockney. 
It has above all that outstanding quality of vivid prose— 
the power to stimulate a visual image. 


* I should like to express my indebtedness for certain additions 
to my vocabulary of rhyming slang to Hugh Findlay, late of the 
Hackney Gurkhas, and to the admirable little glossary of 
A. H. Williams for certain scientific details. 


+ This is no doubt an academic variant of the more common 
form, ‘* mince pie.” 
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by Hugh Gray 


E Cockney takes a humorous view of life, and hides 
his tolerance under a veil of criticism. It is as if he 
were pointing out that he hates bluff or swank of any 
kind. These characteristics are clearly shown in rhyming 
slang. ‘ Bread’’ is “strike me dead.’’ It requires little 
imagination to see here a reference to a heavy, doughy 
mixture that may have fatal consequences. He keeps 


within tradition by calling cheese “‘ balmy breeze.” With 
a feeling for the four o'clock #éte-d-téte, ‘‘tea’’ becomes 
“you and me.” In fact he is at heart a sentimentalist, 
and this tender-heartedness creeps into his language. What, 
for example, could be more sentimental than “‘ happy half- 
hours’’ for “‘ flowers’’? But with marriage there comes a 
certain hardening. ‘‘ Wife” is ‘‘ trouble and strife,” and 
conversely ‘‘ husband and wife” is “‘ knife,’’ an expression 
with a sharp moral. There is half a concession to love, 
tempered with a suggestion of scorn, in comparing “‘ rasp- 
berry tart’”’ and “heart.” Again, in referring to children 
or kids as ‘‘ God forbids,’’ he combines a sense of the will 
of the Deity with a resigned acknowledgment of trouble and 
the struggle for a livelihood. His implied commentary on 
the subject of drink is well pointed. “ Brandy,” so rarely 
within his means, is ‘‘ Jack the Dandy,” while his own 
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particular favourite is the lowly “ pig’s ear.” Gin is 
“needle and pin ’’—possibly a subtle reference to a pre- 
ference implied in ‘‘ mother’s ruin.’”’ Whisky to a beer 
drinker naturally becomes “ I’m so frisky,’’ and too much 
of it will make a man “ elephant’s trunk.” 

There is a strong sense of that dislike of ostentation in 
all his references to clothes. That rare manifestation the 
collar provokes the derisive comment, “holler, boys, 
holler,’ while shirt is frankly “ Dicky Dirt.’”” There may 
be here a relic of the legend of ‘‘ Dirty Dick ”’ who, according 
to tradition, never changed his clothes after the tragic loss 
of his bride-to-be on his wedding day. The feeling of 
security given by the possession of a coat is conveyed by 
“I’m afloat,” and the rare and somewhat effeminate 
possession gloves by “ turtle-doves.’’ The complete ecstasy 
of possessing a suit is expressed by ‘‘ whistle and flute,”’ and 
a grip of the earth is implied in ‘‘ daisy roots ”’ for boots. 


HE description of physical characteristics is not without 
its note of scorn. All the confusion of ‘‘ Barnet Fair ’’ is 
attributed to hair, whilst feet are dismissed as “‘ plates 

of meat.’ ‘‘German bands for hands, is a commentary in 
itseli, and what could better convey dislike of jabber than 
the notion of size implied in “‘ north and south ”’ for mouth ? 
The continual mishaps to the face in physical encounter, 
resulting in a loss of youthful bloom, make ‘‘ Jem Mace ” 
an appropriate rendering of face, and the picture of that 
frequently discoloured member the eye at once springs to 
the mind at the suggestion of ‘‘ mince pie.” 

The luxuries of life are associated with all that is dashing 
and magnificent, as when a cigar is called a ‘‘ Tenth Hussar.”’ 
As might be expected, money plays a highly descriptive 
role in rhyming slang. Being a sweet possession, it is 
spoken of in general as “ bees and honey.” A cheque, im- 
plying doubtless a great deal of money signed away, is 
described as “‘ I’m a wreck.’’ That vast sum the “‘ quid ”’ 
is a “‘ saucepan lid.’’ The dollar, less stupendous, but by 


its possession conveying quiet respectability, is known as_ 


an ‘Oxford scholar.”” The ever-useful and important 
“tanner ” is “lord of the manor.’’ White, gleaming and 
tare is “‘ Lady Godiva,’”’ a fiver. Remembering the rarity 
of cake, or at any rate the fact that there is never quite 
enough to go round, we may see either a touch of pathos 
or a hint of good manners in “ give and take.” 

The Cockney too, in his rhyming slang, has not forgotten 
the nursery rhymes, and certain charming phrases might 
well be taught to children in the place of ludicrous baby 
talk. It seems very reasonable to refer to a clock as 
‘ dickery dock,” to sleep as “‘ Bo-Peep,”’ or to the corner, 
with a delightful touch of familiarity, as “‘ Johnny Horner.” 
Inevitably the cupboard is ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” and 
“Tommy Tucker ”’ by just due is “‘ supper.’”’” Remember- 
ing the misfortunes of Jack and Jill, it is not surprising to 
find that they stand for “ bill.”” The virtues of Robin 
Hood live on in the use of his name for ‘‘ good.” 

Husband,” or “old man,’’ is described as something 
about the house, familiar, necessary and perhaps a little 
battered. He is affectionately called ‘‘ pot and pan.” 
Perhaps because uncle has a reputation for laziness, ‘‘ Uncle 
Ned” stands for bed. Jail, with its frugal fare and 
monotonous work, is known from bitter experience as 
‘jug and pail.” Also from experience, but this time 
pleasant, whatever is hot is called ‘‘ peas in a pot.” 


HE music-hall has given its share of expressions, which 
is evidence of the continuous vitality of the language. 
The stage itself is not inaptly known as “ bird-cage.”” A 

little unflattering is ‘‘ Don’t be so Vesta Tilley ”’ for “‘ silly,” 
and a little obscure, ‘‘ Harry Randall for candle.” Then 
there flit across the scene those mysterious Irishmen, 
“Rory O’Moore,”’ the door, Father O’Flynn,”’ the chin, 
and tragic “‘ Pat Malone,” symbol of “alone.” They 
probably date from the days when these names were 
popular in songs. 

The industry and size of the “steam tug” has made 
it a substitute for “‘ bug,” while poor Nancy Lee is 
ignominiously associated with the other domestic pest. 

Remote and alone, Aristotle is the solitary classical 
allusion. It would be interesting to discover how his name 
was given to “ bottle.” Surely it cannot be that the 
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learned philosopher has been brought in as an instance of 
in vino veritas. However, the :ame of the great Greek 
lives on in many a folk-lore equally as remote from the 
agora as Seven Dials. 

Kings of England and Peers of the Realm also have 
their place in this vocabulary. That gallant crusader 
Richard the First is ‘‘ thirst,” while Richard the Third is 
“bird.’”” The obvious association between Dickie” and 
“ bird ’”? makes this latter example easy to understand. It 
is also used of an unpleasant reception in the theatre, and 
many a depressed artiste has sadly confessed to having 
“ got the Richard the Third.” Perhaps because his name 
implies something exalted and dignified, the ‘‘ Duke of 
York”’ represents a fork; but the poor Duke of Kent 
cannot be thought so popular since his name stands for 
the “ rent.” From another of his interpretations of history, 
we gather that the Cockney did not look with favour on 
monastic orders, since his equivalent of “liar” is the 
ironic holy friar.’ 

The above examples are doubtless sufficient to convey 
at once the richness of rhyming slang and the psychological 
process according to which it is worked out. Its interest 
is undeniable, and its value as an insight into Cockney life 
and character inestimable. 


HERE still remains a long list of important words, and 
those who are sufficiently enthusiastic can work out the 
etymology for themselves. One word of warning first of 

all. An erudite and slightly pedantic gentleman was once 
told that the rhyming slang for “‘ sing-song and dance ”’ was 
“‘ ding-dong and the Isle of France.’’ At the mention of 
the “ Isle of France ’’ his eyes lit up, and he at once went 
off into ecstasies over the amazing survival of history in so 
obscure a jargon. He discoursed at length upon all that 
the Ile de France stood for in the emergence of medieval 
civilisation from the horrors of the Dark Ages. This is of 
course an example of over-zeal in a good cause. There 
is another Isle of France, known to sailors, and visited in 
the course of years by many a Cockney A.B. 

In analysing the following examples the student should 

beware of far-fetched explanations : 
Rub-a-dub = Pub. 
Left and right = Fight. 
Khyber Pass = Glass. 
Scapa Flow = Go. 
Butcher’s hook = Look. 
Bullock’s horn = Pawn. 
Ocean wave = Shave. 
Fisherman’s daughter = Water. 
Cherry pipe = Ripe. 
Tit for tat = Hat. 
Pope of Rome = Home. 
Tiddley wink = Drink. 
Half-inch = Pinch. 
Bull and cow = Row. 
Lord Mayor = Swear. 
Jeremiah = Fire. 

At the outset the use of the expression “ brass tacks ”’ 
was quoted as an example of the assimilation of rhyming 
slang into common speech. Similarly people, without 
knowing the origin of the word, frequently refer to a man 
in a certain unsteady condition as “ tiddley.” The verb 
“to scapa,’’ now becoming more common, is also from 
rhyming slang. 

These developments bring us to an important point. 
Those who are familiar with the language must not imagine 
for a moment that it is the common practice to use the 
whole phrase. To do so is the sign of the amateur. No 
native speaker would refer to a hat as a “‘ tit for tat.” He 
would say “ tit for,’’ or more properly “ tit-fer.”’ 

The correct method may more easily be seen from an 
example : 

English (O. E. D.): ‘‘ Where is your husband? He went 
down the road for a drink.” 
Rhyming Slang (in full): ‘ Where is the old pot and pan ? 

He went down the frog and toad for a tiddley-wink.”’ 

Spoken version: ‘“‘ Where’s the old pot? Gorn dahn the 
frog fer a tiddley.” 

Although rhyming slang still survives, especially in its 
shortened form, and many of its words are definite fixtures 
in Cockney English, there is a danger that its origins and 
etymology may be lost in obscurity. It is to be hoped that 
some appreciative philologist will save it from undeserved 
oblivion. 


Wood engraving by Robert Gibbing. 


From ‘‘THE VOYAGE OF THE BOUNTY’S LAUNCH’ ‘*We sailed from Otaheite.” 
(Golden Cockerel Press). 
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‘““SANG-FREUD ” OR THE THOUGHT-STREAM NOVEL 
by Oswell Blakeston 


T has been said that there are two men who have most 
solidly rounded off the Victorian era; one of them is 
Freud and the other Joyce. 

The Victorian age, it is held, was characterised in its 
literature by a general admiration of the phenomenon 
called ‘‘ metamorphosis ’’; there was the favourite good 
girl who, by one swift side-step, became the most abandoned 
of outcasts; there was the charmed poor man who, by 
returning a wallet dropped in the street, became a multi- 
millionaire ; there was the plain kitchen wench who, by 
a single act of kindness to a kitten, became a radiant 
society hostess. Freud took this Victorian dabbling in 
metamorphosis and gave it a final and serious expression ; 
he told of the subconscious wish or suppressed desire which 
lurks in the dark, gaining power, until it rushes to the 
surface of the conscious mind and dramatically changes 
the externalised life. While Joyce’s share, it is held, 
was to put an end to the three-volume novels of personal 
experience, by doing the job so thoroughly, by so stunt- 
ing the magnification of details that no one else could ever 
sit in front of innocent sheets of writing paper and say with 
a clear conscience: ‘‘ I’m going to leave nothing out.” 

There is so much justice in this criticism that it becomes 
an obligation to repeat it wherever young authors may be 
gathered ; for it is a destructive fact that many writers, 
far from understanding that Freud and Joyce gave expres- 
sion to the end of an era, believe that they have provided 
adequate ground plans on which to erect present-day 
achievement. Month by month nicely bound books are 
offered for our serious consideration which have no other 
theme than the Freudian thought stream of one or more 
of the characters. There are so many reasons why these 
amorphous books dealing exclusively with the inner 
thoughts of exhibitionist individuals are a menace, that it 
seems best to select first the most frightening one; there 
appears to be no guarantee that anyone, who has the 
slightest skill in putting a ribbon in a typewriter, and who 
has adopted the thought-stream technique, should ever 
stop; for is there not already a sufficiently alarming 
number of female “‘ intellectuals ’’ who find it impossible 
to desist ? Indeed the business of producing the psycho- 
logical novel has much in common with the business of 
being psychoanalysed ; both affairs are apt to drag on 
and on until in one case the publisher, and in the other 
case the patient, has little left of the do-ray-me. I heard 
a literary lion once remark that he thought of running a 
boarding-house for analyst-pecked authors—bars on all the 
windows and locks on all the doors to keep the inmates 
away from dangerous appointments. 

Yet it is not fair to condemn the thought-stream novel 
merely because so many people can write it for such a long 
time; and by calling attention to this preliminary fact 
I but hope to indicate that the occupation may be 
dangerous. What everyone can do with some degree of 
success and a minimum of effort, may not this perhaps be 
taken for granted, seeing that it has already been done as 
well as it can be done? Is it not difficult to have faith in 
a type of book which can be produced so effortlessly and 
universally ? On the other hand, such lack of faith is no 
more than a mark of that inner grace ‘‘ good sense,’’ and 
precise reasons ought to be listed if the spirit of fair play 
towards the Bloomsbrows is to be preserved. 

Itemised grumbles begin with the protest that the 
thought-stream novel is likely to be too personal in its 
appeal. The psychoanalyst generally only changes the 
patient’s subconscious till it matches his own in aridity— 
in other words the psychoanalyst generally only analyses 
himself; so the thought-stream novel usually can only 
be appreciated fully by people whose subconscious is in the 
same state as that of the author. It is no use defending 
the thought-stream novel by saying that it is a valuable 
record of an individual, if that record cannot be communi- 
cated vitally to other individuals less preoccupied with 
themselves. In sharp contrast, the complete work of 


art conceived objectively is a controlling rather than a 
mere personal statement of experience; it exists as a 
universal and eternal storehouse of human values. Of 
course there are several kinds of art: good or bad art 
with a private and limited appeal, and good or bad art with 
a universal appeal; but the very nature of the thought- 
stream novel prevents it ever entering the highest class 
(good art with universal appeal). For the psychoanalytic 
novel does not deal with “ what in the cells is pugnacity, 
in the bones greed, in the blood sex, in the nerves fear ”’ ; 
it prefers to work in a vacuum of faulty individual responses, 
while an injection of, say, adrenalin in the author’s system 
—and the whole structure of the novel would be changed. 
How can a work created in such a vacuum be universal 
art? By way of digression, it is interesting to think how 
thought-stream novelists of Aryan descent have been 
content to apply to mental processes a system formulated 
by a man of Jewish blood; one finds in Freud many 
Jewish motifs such as those of revenge and power, which 
the thought-stream novelist slavishly grafts on to his own 
Aryan intentions. 

Again, the customary formlessness of most of the 
thought-stream novels prevents them from becoming 
important, because form is a condition of communication. 
Modern experience being intrinsically complicated, it cannot 
be communicated by placing different elements side by 
side; they must be fused together in an artistic unity. 
Any man when he is drunk can have the feelings of an 
artist, but he lacks the power to express them ; the author 
of the ‘‘ Poems of Passion ’”’ may have experienced emotions 
as profound as those of the author of the hundred and 
fifty-four sonnets, but she had not the power to communi- 
cate them. The more intense is the nature of the artistic 
process, the more complete and satisfying is the form. 
The utility of a good book, it must be remembered, is 
biological ; while communication through form is an in- 
evitable condition of our own biological structure. The 
worthwhile book increases the capacity and complexity of 
the reader’s mind, makes him more sensitive and accurate, 
more capable of dealing rationally with the material of 
the mystic’s world ; but the reader who has finished a book 
mosaic of Freudian thought-streams generally finds himself 
in a lower state of awareness than when he began. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH WORDS. By Bernard 
Groom. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Groom has written an interesting little book on the 
development of the English vocabulary. He shows clearly 
the various sources from which modern standard English 
derives, and relates the verbal innovations of any period 
to the life of that period. The last two chapters, which 
deal expressly with the historical development of the 
vocabulary, are the best in.the book, and in them Mr. 
Groom displays the concern with preserving the integrity 
of the language that should be the motive for books of 
this kind. Yet certain of his assumptions are opposed to 
this concern. He is constantly distinguishing between 
“ literary ’’ and “‘ popular” speech, and although deplor- 
ing the unnecessary Latinisms of Elizabethan pedants and 
such writers as Browne and Burton, seems to regard the 
word “created ’”’ by a poet as essentially superior to the 
“ popular ’”’ word, arising from the life of the people. He 
is aware that the Elizabethan drama is written in ‘‘ popular” 
speech, but seems inclined to put this down to conscious 
deference to the taste of the audience. Similarly in the 
nineteenth century, Scott and Lamb are praised for re- 
introducing medieval and Elizabethan terms into speech. 
Mr. Groom does not stop to consider whether this was 
conscious archaism on Scott’s part, and affected whimsi- 
cality on Lamb’s—in short, whether these revivals had any 
genuine vitality or not. The book would have been even 
better if the author had paused to consider conventional 
definitions of poetry and style. Frank Chapman 
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Brief Chronicles: Art 


HE best obituarist of 

the late Roger Fry, for 

so many years a king- 
pin in this country among 
the appreciators of modern 
art, was Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis: and he wrote his epitaph on Mr. Fry more 
than ten years since in the first number of The Tyro. 
In an article he considered shortly, with promise of a 
fuller examination, ‘‘ the inconvenience of possessing 
an eminently Victorian group of advocates and go- 
betweens in our relations with Paris.” Of this Blooms- 
bury group of painters and critics, the ‘‘ honoured 
leader’’ was Mr. Fry, Mr. Clive Bell was second in 
command, and Mr. Duncan Grant was “ their darling 
star performer.” 

Mr. Lewis declared that they were “ of almost purely 
eminent Victorian origin, saturated with William 
Morris’s prettiness and fervour, ‘ Art for Art’s sake,’ 
late Victorianism, the direct descendants of Victorian 
England,” but he was fair to Roger 
Fry’s good qualities, and since by the 
time these notes appear much un- 
balanced hyperbole will have been 
printed, and since The Tyro, No. 1, is not easy to 
obtain, it will be useful to quote his summary of 
Mr. Fry in full: 

“ He is, I think,’’ Mr. Lewis wrote, “a true artist, 
and much the’ most important of his Bloomsbury 
painting colleagues. I am sure that he has the de- 
voutest regard for painting. But he has the distaste 
for reality of the scholar and some of the spoilt-child 
qualities of the Rich Man. He feels, and naturally 
enough, that, in such a small world as he has chosen, 
he should have very much his own way. He loves 
too well to unearth some tiny personality and call him 
‘genius’ for a while: some genius that is quiet and 
obedient, and that does not interfere with his dream. 
He has lived so much, again, with pictures whose authors 
are dead, that he does not really like the idea of such 
people living at all, All good artists should be dead, 
we imagine him feeling, or at least, if that cannot be, 
they must be French, Russian or Dutch. Pictures are 
so beautiful! Should he meet Giotto in the flesh !— 
but that is too sinister an event to contemplate. Then 
again (and I don’t like saying it, because it is after all 
an artist, a sensitive and real being, that I am talking 
about) his paintings fall so short of his knowledge and 
intention. And as, like some others, he has his human 
vanities and caprices, he also must, with so. much 
knowledge and desire, resent too much the accident of 
Power in another artist, which frequently means so 
little. 

Some complex of all these things—his too protracted 
scholarly habits, his slight overbearingness, the unreality 
of the Victorian milieu and traditions that are his— 
account for a great deal that has been unsatisfactory, 
biased and capricious in the use he has made of 
his European reputation, his position of worldly 
advantage and opportunities for furthering the 
modern European movement here that he so fer- 
vently advocated.” 

Mr. Lewis estimated Roger Fry moderately and 
exactly. It is not to be doubted that Mr. Fry helped 


THE WORK OF 
ROGER FRY 


by Geoffrey Grigson 
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to weaken the prejudice 
against modern art. He 
interpreted Cézanne to the 
English. He told London, 
to change his influence into 
oratio recta, ‘“‘Here am I, 
an educated, fastidious, well-to-do man, disliking 
Burlington House (though my father had a title), and 
preferring a few well-placed apples on a plate to the 
pale sensuality of Lord Leighton. I like Bushman 
drawings, negro scuplture, El Greco, Cézanne, Renoir. 
I am a scholar. I like the old artists and the new, 
and I also paint.’”” London has certainly attended, 
but Mr. Fry also liked Duncan Grant. Also I have 
no doubt he liked Lytton Strachey and Virginia Woolf, 
and other products of the girlish vision, or of art 
in the withdrawing-room. He withdrew and wanted 
everyone else to withdraw “from the passions 
of the instinctive life,’ but the only withdrawal 
nea is into the imaginative life, a vital sphere 
which Mr. Fry never did more than 
visit. His writings, which are dulled 
by a not even vigorous pomposity 
of phrase and movement, procure 
respect, but never force enthusiasm, for there was 
nothing divine about Mr. Fry. He was erudite, but 
he never or seldom intuited. His formal esthetic was 
that of a man of calculation, not a man of passion, 
and it compelled him to be inconsistent, evasive, and, 
about much modern art since cubism, even ridiculous. 
Reacting from realism and obvious content, he froze 
himself in the dogmatic ice-box of pure design. The 
ideas of a painter for him were only more valuable 
than the Hyde Park ideas of a Moseley Blackshirt : 
“No one who has a real understanding of the art of 
painting attaches any importance to what we call the 
subject of a picture—what is represented. To one who 
feels the language of pictorial form all depends on how 
it is represented, nothing on what.’ Cleanly separated 
from ideas and instinctive life, from head, heart and 
body, art was left by Mr. Fry insulated under a Bell 
glass on a cold square slab of white marble. When 
Mr. Fry looked at a symbolic painter (Blake, for example) 
he was upset. When he looked at a post-cubist machine- 
painter (almost pure design), he was upset. When he 
looked at a painter of the dark night, whose work is 
irrationally affective, he was upset; and he wrote an 
article in the New Statesman not very long before his 
death in which he attacked the younger English 
sculptors with a dogmatic insensitivity which contra- 
dicted all of what he had once explained and defended. 
Mr. Fry was more obedient to his ideas than his feeling. 
He built himself an ill-planned house and insisted on 
living—or dwelling—in it, though he furnished it well. 
He was the erudite Englander afraid of himself. He 
was the Man of Taste. He was, in his time, one of the 
best advocates in England, but how much is that a 
credit to the intelligence and esthetic education of 
Mr. Fry’s contemporaries? When Lord Leighton 
died, his last words are said to have been: “ Give 
my love to the Academy.” Mr. Fry might well have 
said in his deep correct voice: ‘“‘ Give my regards— 
my devoutest regards—to Art.” 
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Brief Chronicles : Broadcasting 


NE of the most sur- 
prising things about 
broadcasting in this 

country is the fact that, 
despite its youthfulness, 
from the beginning there has 
been little essential change in the policy dictating its 
programmes. The framework has remained more or 
less rigid. That this has been possible is, without a 
doubt, largely due to the unusual foresight of those 
pioneers who, ten years ago, suddenly found in their 
hands an invention so vast in its possibilities that 
bungling would have seemed almost inevitable. What- 
ever faults we may find with the work of the B.B.C. 
to-day, at least we should not forget that, but for the 
generous imagination of those pioneers, Sir John Reith 
foremost among them, broadcasting in this country 
might be incalculably worse than it is. Indeed it is 
they who have made us the stern broadcast critics we 
all are; where the programmes are so good, it is in- 
evitable now that we should wish 
them to be even better. 

This rigidity of the programme’s 
framework, therefore, is in a measure 
a commendable thing; it implies a proved right- 
ness, from the commencement, in the B.B.C.’s 
attitude to broadcasting. Nevertheless there is a 
less commendable aspect of the matter. There is 
a danger lest this rigidity should produce in the end a 
complacency—the complacency of a just monopoly. 
That in the main the B.B.C. has proved itself right in 
the past is no reason why it should rest content with 
that rightness in the future. There is, after all, some- 
thing to be said for the attitude that it is better not to 
tell a man he is right, for fear that confirmation should 
produce in him a conviction that he alone is wise, and 
wisdom will surely die with him. In fact any kind of 
rigidity is in the end deplorable. This is particularly 
so in an organisation concerned with the dissemination 
of entertainment and culture. And anyway broad- 
casting is still far too youthful to wear a laurel wreath 
without looking rather ridiculous. 

True, this last year in particular has witnessed several 
experiments in the matter of the presentation of pro- 
grammes ; but mostly those experiments have been 
of a minor character, even timid, and very often merely 
resulting in a revelation of the inherent inability of the 
gods of Broadcasting House to think in really new and 
boldly creative terms. Or is it because the innovators 
there have at last grown weary—weary of seeing their 
innovations altered, blue-pencilled, thrown away? 
The continually cautious attitude of the B.B.C. may 
have resulted in many good things, but it will certainly 
also have resulted in many bad. Daring is essential 
to the wellbeing of anything, but especially of broad- 
casting, whose potentialities are even now unguessed 
and every avenue of which should be exploited. Weary 
then, or merely unable, the innovators at Broadcasting 
House cannot be said to have exactly shocked us into 
inspired attention with their experiments during the 
last year. 

One recent experiment has been made however which 
may well result in a vast improvement. At any rate 
the capabilities for a vast improvement are in that 


BRIGHTENING UP THE 
BROADCAST NEWS 


by C. Henry Warren 


THE BOOKMAN 


experiment. I refer, of 
course, to the appointment 
of Professor John Coatman 
to the post of News Editor 
of the B.B.C. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that there 
are more listeners to the “ News” than to any other 
regular item in the broadcast programmes. At six 
o'clock and nine, listeners of every conceivable taste 
meet upon common ground. Some of us may prefer 
vaudeville, others may prefer modern music, but when 
the “ News”’ comes on we cast our preferences aside 
and lend the same expectant, hopeful ear. Largely 
listening to the “‘ News ”’ is merely a habit with us, com- 
parable to reading the daily newspaper or cleaning the 
teeth—it is something that ought not to be left undone. 
Besides we always hope there will be something exciting 
in the ‘“‘ News ”’; and how horrible it would be then if 
we were to be left out of the know! How terrible it 
would be, for instance, if one evening a gang of rebels 
were to hold a pistol at the an- 
nouncer’s head and bid him proclaim 
a republic in England—and we were not 
at the loudspeaker to hear! That, or 
some similar fear, must surely be at the bottom of our in- 
veterate habit of listening to the “‘ News.’”’ At least that 
is what I must suppose, as I recall the dull stream of facts 
that are dribbled out to us night after night as “ news.” 
As if aware of the monotony of their news items, the 
B.B.C. endeavoured this last year somewhat to enliven 
things. One “ experiment” was the interruption of 
the news items for the interpolation of an eyewitness 
account, or a blatnerphone extract, or a more detailed 
account by some expert. The most elementary know- 
ledge of psychology should have told whoever was 
responsible for this experiment that it was doomed to 
failure ; in reading the newspapers, for instance, one 
does not suddenly break off in the middle of the news 
paragraphs to turn to a general article somewhere else 
in the paper. These things apart, the broadcast 
“News” has continued its severely objective and 
rather boring way. The severe objectivity was neces- 
sary, even essential; but surely the boredom was 
avoidable ? The feeling has somehow grown up that if 
you hear a thing on the wireless it must be true, and 
obviously the authorities cannot take risks in the broad- 
casting of news which, however probable or exciting, 
has not been verified. Nevertheless the caution shown 
by the B.B.C. in this connection is usually so extreme 
that even their hottest news seems somehow already 
stale. It is as if they feared to steal the thunder from 
to-morrow morning’s papers—as if the most they felt 
justified in doing were to whet the listener’s appetite for 
a livelier account in the next edition of the dailies. I 
contend that in this matter, as in most others, the 
B.B.C. should cast out fear. It must make its news 
items livelier—though without the loss of the present 
commendable accuracy. That is the most difficult task 
Professor Coatman has in front of him. Matters of 
presentation are minor in comparison with this. Is 
there any reason, I wonder, why the B.B.C. should not, 
for instance, have its own representatives in foreign 
lands? It could be done, surely, in conjunction with 
the broadcasting companies and corporations abroad. 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 


Y the time these notes 
appear in print the 
Promenade Concerts will 
have ended, and the musical 
lull before the storm of the 
autumn season will have © 
descended upon the land. The Proms, as they always 
do, have passed off according to schedule—the up- 
roarious Saturday nights, the tightly packed Wagner 
and Bach evenings, the comparative cold-shouldering 
of the less familiar evenings, the usual heat, the 
usual faintings, the usual utter lack of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the audiences (heartfelt applause 
being meted out to good and bad with epic impartiality), 
the usual quota of ragged playing by the orchestra 
(almost inevitable in these unique circumstances), 
rather more than the usual number of unexpected 
felicities, the usual scandalous ineptitude on the part 
of a large proportion of the singers (libel laws forbid 
particularisation), the usual astound- 
ing display of energy by Sir Henry 
Wood. 

There are a number of things to 
praise, and a number which cannot be too severely 
condemned. The praiseworthy things have been for the 
most part due to certain of the soloists, but the effort to 
enliven the usual routine round with evenings devoted 
to Sibelius and Liszt was a good one, and thanks are 
due to Sir Henry for giving us Busoni’s “ Indian 
Fantasy ”—though to perform this on the last night 
of all, with a tired orchestra and an impossible audience, 
was fair neither to Miss Eileen Joyce, the pianist, nor 
to Busoni himself. 

The disquieting things about this season’s pro- 
grammes are more numerous. In the first place, the 
Proms purport to offer a pretty thorough run-through 
of the classics. That indeed is their only justification ; 
without the excuse that all these works must, for the 
good of the people, be performed at least once every 
year, the chronic overcrowding of the programmes, with 
the consequent lack of rehearsal time, would be un- 
forgivable. We accept the Proms on the dubious 
understanding that half a loaf is better than no bread ; 
that it is better for Tom, Dick and Harriet to hear all 
the great works of the past done inadequately than not 
at all—though why the above-mentioned trio cannot 
occasionally patronise a winter symphony concert has 
not yet been elucidated. But when, with crowded 
programmes and inadequate rehearsal, we also find that 
the goods are not being delivered, there is just cause for 
complaint. And the goods have not been delivered. 
The Proms must be representative or nothing, and a 
long series of forty-nine concerts containing only one 
considerable work of Schubert’s and not a single bar of 
Schumann, cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be called representative. Schumann, as we are con- 
stantly reminded, wrote very little for the orchestra ; 
but that seems to me all the more reason why what he 
did produce should be especially treasured. He did in 
any case produce one of the finest of piano concertos, 
four symphonies and an overture (‘‘ Manfred ’’) which is 
one of the loftiest peaks of romantic music. 

It would be foolish to inveigh against such omissions 
in an ordinary series of concerts, and the importance 
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of what is omitted can only 
be estimated by comparing 
the exclusions with the 
inclusions. What I am 
objecting to is the exclusion 
of, say, Schubert’s C major 
Symphony taken together with the inclusion of, say, 
Tschaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. The backbone of 
the programmes is seen to consist of Wagnerian 
excerpts (not concert music at all)—Brahms, Beethoven 
and inferior Bach. I suppose to suggest that the 
Proms might do very well with a little less Beethoven 
would be to cause a frantic misunderstanding. Thus 
before suggesting that a little time could well be taken 
from Beethoven, I must be forgiven for making it clear 
that I am not inaugurating an anti-Beethoven cam- 
paign. I also suggest that Wagner’s allowance should 
be drastically curtailed, that Brahms might also be 
asked to stand down a little, and that if it is intpossible 
to play good Bach instead of the usual 
potboilers which clutter up the Bach 
evenings, these evenings should be 
abolished altogether. If this were 
done we should have a nice allowance of time in 
hand for other things. There would be time for 
a little Schubert, Schumann, Weber. There would 
be time to prove that Mozart was an overwhelmingly 
great composer and not an artisan of drawing- 
room comforts. We could have a few pieces to 
remind us that Gluck was a great composer, and 
something might be done about the early Italians. 
In short, until the sacrosanct Wagnerian orgies and the 
eternal Beethoven Friday nights are broken up, the 
Proms can make no pretence of showing the music of 
Europe in approximately true perspective. It is quite 
absurd, as well as misleading, for Wagner and Beethoven 
between them to be given precisely one-third of the 
total time devoted to all music. I say this with the 
greatest respect and admiration for Wagner, and with 
jealous love for Beethoven. Both these composers, in 
fact, suffer from the extravagant treatment of their 
works at these concerts. What good can possibly be 
done by giving the Choral Fantasia and the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven in rapid succession before the 
interval—an interval which is followed by Liszt’s 
“Totentang’”’ for piano and orchestra, and Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” Overture? It is simply scandalous. 
Two other Beethoven programmes are again typical 
of the irrepressible waste which goes on at the Proms. 
In one, after a long programme containing the Seventh 
Symphony, we are given a stupid excerpt from a Bruck- 
ner symphony; in another an equally stupid excerpt 
from a Mahler symphony ; in another an equally stupid 
excerpt from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique.” 
If this offering of fragments from great work is to 
be regarded as a precedent, the beginning of the end 
is well in sight ; no true musical understanding can be 
founded upon juicy extracts. Mahler, Bruckner, Berlioz 
must all be performed if the Proms are to be complete ; 
but unless their works are to be given whole, as they were 
written (and this means a slight curtailment of the 
Beethoven, Wagner and Brandenburg Concerto idolatry), 
they had better not be given at all, and the Proms 
should renounce all pretence of being representative. 
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Brief Chronicles : Films 


E were talking about 
the difference be- 
tween painting and 

writing. “The fatal mis- 
take,’ L—— said, “‘ is when 
a writer tries to paint with 
words. When he tries to find an adjective for every- 
thing, to put everything down. . . . He must crystallise 
his descriptions into a single phrase.”’ 

I thought of the fourth act of Tchekov’s play, ‘‘ The 
Sea-Gull.”” Konstantin Treplev, the young author, dis- 
appointed with his life, is alone on the stage at his 
writing-table. He is looking through the manuscript of 
one of his stories, comparing it with the accomplished 
work of Trigorin, the successful author of whom, for 
many reasons, he is bitterly envious. He reads, and 
scratches out passages, and says to himself: ‘‘ That’s 
stupid. . . . The description of the moonlight evening 
is long and over-elaborate. Trigorin has worked out 
methods for himself ; it’s easy for him now. . . . With 
him the broken bottle-neck glitters 
on the dam and the mill-wheel casts 
a black shadow —and there’s your 
moonlight night... .” 

What has this to do with the cinema? A great deal, 
I believe, because the cinema as an art stands some- 
where between painting and writing. That is to say, 
painting is an art which exists in space, while writing 
exists in time, and the cinema exists in both space and 
time. 

It is because painting exists in space that it can and 
should present to the spectator a complicated pattern 
of observed detail. Of course the painter must select 
from nature; he must omit inessentials in order to 
strengthen the harmonies which nature only suggests. 
But his painting need not reveal itself to a single 
momentary glance. The spectator has the opportunity 
and the task to let his eye travel over the painting, 
gradually apprehending its pattern and its purpose. 
But the reader’s eye cannot stand still. Words pass 
before him in a continuous flow; and therefore the 
writer must concentrate the effect of a described scene 
into that small maximum of words which is all the 
reader can apprehend as a unity. 

Now the cinema also presents itself in the form of 
movement, of continuous flow. But the language of 
the cinema is spacial, consisting of images thrown on 
to a rectangular screen. Hence one might say, perhaps, 
that the cinema has to use a variation of the painter’s— 
or of the black-and-white draughtsman’s—technique 
in order to give the spectator impressions as swiftly 
concentrated as those which the reader should receive 
from printed words. 

What conclusion emerges from this discussion? The 
most important conclusion, I would suggest, is that the 
film spectator’s attention must be riveted to a 
single stream of logically related images, and that 
these images must be so chosen and arranged that 
they bear within them the distilled essence of the 
film’s narrative purpose. The gesture of a hand, the 
recurrent focusing of the camera on some familiar 
object—a handkerchief, a key, a pair of shoes—the 
perspective of a room or the grouping of a crowd 
—such visual details as these must speak to the 
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spectator; and as one 
image flows into the next, 
their speech must form 
itself into a sentence, 
into a chapter, into a 
complete story. 

Nowadays of course a film producer can express 
himself also through dialogue ; but I believe that the 
best dialogue should be equally concentrated, equally 
free from irrelevancies, however entertaining. Dialogue 
is often a fatal temptation to a producer ; it encourages 
him to suspend or ignore the flow of his visual imagery, 
and to hold the spectator’s attention simply with spoken 
words. He may succeed up to a point; but it is only 
through the flow of a concentrated stream of imagery, 
saturated throughout with narrative purpose, that a 
film can give the spectator a fully satisfying experience 
of the cinema as an art. Only then will he be drawn into 
a world uniquely transformed by film technique—a world 
to which only this technique can give him entrance. 

It is rare to find a film in which 
a producer has kept his mind on 
dramatic logic. Cleverness is so often 
spent on decorative inessentials—which 
is one reason why cleverness is viewed with suspicion as 
a quality useless to the box-office. Among the October 
releases, the most successful attempt to concentrate story 
interest into a flow of images is, I think, “ It Happened 
One Night ”’ (Columbia: October 1st). This tale of 
an absconding heiress (Claudette Colbert), who travels 
across America by motor-coach, escorted by an enter- 
prising journalist (Clark Gable), in order to join her 
fiancé, has been directed by Frank Capra with a fine 
command of narrative movement and an observant eye 
for expressive pictorial detail. It is good entertain- 
ment, introducing various aspects of American country- 
side life not often recorded on the screen. But the 
characters are commonplace, and there is too much talk. 
The plot requires the heiress and the journalist to 
quarrel—but not to quarrel with such loquacious 
persistence. 

A few other October releases must now be dealt with 
very briefly. 

“Wonder Bar ” (First National)—Al Jolson and Kay 
Francis in behind-the-scenes cabaret drama. Clever 
dancing numbers ; some neat wisecracks ; conventional 
plot. 

“The Lost Patrol’? (Radio)—Victor McLaglen as 
sergeant of British War-time detachment lost in Sahara. . 
Realistic, exciting and finely photographed, in spite of 
a few exaggerated touches. 

These two films are due for general release on 
October Ist. On October 8th comes “Chu Chin 
Chow ’’—George Robey and Fritz Kortner in Gaumont 
version of the musical play. The settings are disap- 
pointing and there are too many scenes of cruelty, but 
the adventurous action and the humour are lively and 
effective. Finally, Mr. George Arliss will be seen on 
October 22nd as a virtuously masterful banker in “ The 
House of Rothschild” (Twentieth Century). The 
treatment follows the lines of rather old-fashioned 
melodrama, but the plot, set in Napoleonic times, is 
skilfully woven, and there is a genuine force of feeling 
in the implied appeal for fair treatment of the Jews. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


The End of a Childhood, and Other Stories. 
By Henry Handel Richardson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


ENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON’S new book, 
“The End of a Childhood,” affords fresh proof, 
if any were needed, of the irresistible power of 

this writer to create character of the more complex kind. 

Considered collectively, we might regard it as a study 
of the seven ages of man, for the book contains a rich 
assortment of diversified human material, ranging in 
age from six to sixty or, to be even more precise, from 
the cradle to the grave. 

Besides the four further chapters in the life of Cuffy 
Mahony, son of Richard and Mary of the author’s famous 
trilogy, there are a series of sketches of adolescence, two 
tales of Old Strasbourg, an episode in the life of a young 
composer, and the morbid reflections of a dying woman. 

There is for instance that little ‘“ grotesque ”’ called 
“The Bathe,” which opens with this delightful picture : 

“‘ Stripped of her clothing, the child showed the lovely 
shape of a six-year-old. Just past the dimpled round- 
nesses of babyhood, the little body stood slim and 
straight, legs and knees closely met, the skin white as 
the sand into which the small feet dug, pink toe fault- 
lessly matched to toe. 

““She was going to bathe. 

“The tide was out. The alarming, ferocious surf, 
which at flood came hurtling over the reef, swallowing 
up the beach, had withdrawn, baring the flat brown 
coral rocks; far off against their steep brown edges it 
sucked and gurgled lazily. In retreating it had left 
many lovely pools in the reef, all clear as glass, some 
deep as rooms, grown round their sides with weeds that 
swam like drowned hair, and hid strange sea-things.”’ 


But this idyllic mood is rudely shattered by the whim 
of two elderly women bent upon sharing it; and the 
child, brought face to face for the first time with their 
unconcealed unshapeliness, flees the place, overcome 
with shame such as poor Cuffy experienced when con- 
fronted with the unprecedented spectacle of grown-ups 
crying. 

Only a writer who is profoundly and instinctively in 
sympathy with the very young, one would think, could 
have taken us so completely behind the scenes into their 
confidence. Yet the same writer, with the same relent- 
less realism, bares the soul of Mary Christina, over whom 
three-score crowded years have passed, and who is 
giving herself up to the luxury of dying. 

It soon becomes plain about these stories that it is 
really never the author who speaks, only the person she is 
living in at the moment. Nor is it always the principal 
character who lingers in our memory. Take that 
masterpiece in miniature, ‘“‘ Succedaneum.” It is not 
Mogs, the musical genius, upon whom the divine afflatus 
has once more descended after an interval of despair, 
who remains in our minds, but the image of little Bianca, 
as she reads his laconic telegram of dismissal. Gentle, 
submissive Bianca, whose fate we are left to conjecture, 
stunned, inarticulate, bewildered and uncomplaining. 

Of sterner mould is Annemarie, the gaunt German 
spinster in ‘‘ The Professor's Experiment,” who had 
stood guard, dragon-like, over her recluse brother 
through the thankless years till his taking of a young 
wife, whom he forthwith flagrantly neglects, opens her 
eyes to his total self-absorption and awakens in her the 
slumbering fires of revolt. 

Kathleen Ussher 


Recommended by the 
Book Society 


THE RUSSIAN JOURNALS ' OF 
MARTHA AND CATHERINE WILMOT: 
1803-1808. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by the MARCHIONESS OF 
LONDONDERRY and H. M. HYDE, 
F.R.Hist.S., author of The Rise of Castlereagh. 
Illustrated. 2Is. 


COLLECTED DOG STORIES. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. With 113 illus- 
trations by G. L. Stampa. Pott 4to. 

7s. 6d. Leather 12s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS: A _ Modern 
Comedy. By HUGH WALPOLE. 


7s. 6d. 
LOST HORIZON: By JAMES HILTON 
(Hawthornden Prize). 7s. €d. 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN 
AMERICA. By E. M. DELAFIELD. 


7s. 6d. 
HOW LIKE AN ANGEL. By A. G. 
MACDONELL. 7s..6d. [Shortly 


BESIDE A NORMAN TOWER. By 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. [Shortly 


THE OLD MAN’S BIRTHDAY. By 
RICHMAL CROMPTON. 7s. 6d. 


WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES. New 
Plays. By W. B. YEATS. About 6s. 
[Shortly 


THE HOUSE OF THE TITANS and 
Other Poems. By A. E. (GEORGE W. 
RUSSELL). About 5s. [Shortly 


FUEL: NEW POEMS. By WILFRID 
GIBSON, author of Islands, Hazards, etc. 
4s. 6d. 


LAST VOYAGE: A Play. By EDWARD 
and THEODOSIA THOMPSON. This play 
deals with the last voyage and the death of 
Sir Walter Ralegh. : 4s. 6d. 


POEMS OF TEN YEARS: 1924-1934. 
By DOROTHY WELLESLEY (Lady 
Gerald Wellesley). 8s. 6d. 


“‘ Her ‘ content ’ often marks her as being peculiarly 
of her time, just as her acceptance of inspiration 
from any machinery to the moon links her with the 
good poets of all time. ... This is a rich and 
durable collection.” 

Str Joun SouirE (Sunday Times) 


MODERN POETRY: 1922-1934. An 
Anthology compiled by MAURICE 
WOLLMAN. 6s. 


“‘ Includes work from rather more than a hundred 
poets. . . . It looks as if this mechanical, tradition- 
less, lawn-tennis-playing age of ours had flowered 
more freely in these twelve years past than the 
eighteenth century in the first three-quarters of its 
existence.’’—BasIL DE SELINCOURT (Observer) 


|All prices are net] 
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AUSTRALIAN BOOKS AND THE COLLECTOR 
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by lolo A. Williams 


USTRALIAN books are of three main kinds. 
A There are books written about Australia, but 
not printed there; there are books printed in 
Australia ; and there are books written by Australian 
authors, but having no particular connection, either in 
subject or from the circumstances of their publication, 
with that continent. Of each kind, and especially of 
the first two, there are a number of things which have 
a special appeal for the collector. 

The first group is headed, not unnaturally, by certain 
classics of travel and exploration. One has only to 
mention William Dampier, who besides being the 
earliest English navigator to sight Australia (which he 
did in 1688 for the first time), was one of the most 
successful writers of books of exploration and travel by 
sea. His first volume, “A New Voyage Round the 
World,”’ was published in 1697, and in 1699 a second 
volume appeared. In 1699, in command of the Roe- 
buck, he explored part*of the north coast of Australia, 
and his account of this is to be found in the “‘ Voyage 
to New Holland,” of which the two parts appeared in 
1703 and 1709. Some three-quarters of a century later, 
in the years 1769, 1772 and 1775, another great English 
seaman, Captain James Cook, set out on journeys to 
Australia which are recorded in classics of exploration. 
The bibliography of Cook’s voyages is too long and 
intricate to be dealt with in a general article such as this, 
but the various publications in which they are described, 
by Cook himself and by others, form the very backbone 
of any Australian library. They include Hawkesworth’s 
“Voyages Undertaken for Making Discoveries in the 
Southern Hemisphere,” three vols., quarto (1773) ; 
“A Voyage towards the South Pole and round the 
World,”” two vols., quarto (1777); and the account 
of Cook’s third expedition, on which he died, ‘‘ A Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean,” three vols., quarto (1784). The 
last of these was accompanied by a folio volume of 
plates. Among the artists who went with Cook were 
William Hodges (on the second voyage) and John 
Webber (on the third voyage), both of whom subse- 
quently became Royal Academicians. I remember 
seeing some of Webber’s original drawings of the South 
Seas in one of the London sale-rooms recently. How 
attractive, purely as fine books, these ‘‘ Voyages” of 
Cook are, will be remembered by anyone who saw 


the recent exhibition of Australian books at Messrs. 
Bumpus’s. 


a first colony in Australia was founded in 1788, and 

ten years later there was printed another important 
descriptive work, ‘“‘ An Account of the English Colony 
in New South Wales,’’ quarto, by David Collins, who 
was secretary and judge-advocate of the first settlement. 
A second volume appeared in 1802. This is a book of 
special value, being “‘ the first official account of the 
infant colony.” 

All books about Australia however are not books 
of travel or exploration. There are Natural History 
books, such as Gould’s famous treatises on the Birds 
and Mammals of the country, published in the middle 


of the last century, and ever since much esteemed by 
collectors of finely illustrated books. And there are 
purely literary works, especially novels. Among these 
I may mention Charles Reade’s “ It’s Never Too Late 
to Mend” (1856) and Henry Kingsley’s “‘ Geoffrey 
Hamlyn ” (1859). 

When the first Colony was founded, in 1788, Governor 
Phillip had with him a wooden press. But the story 
of Australian printing does not begin then, since for seven 
years there seems to have been no one there able to 
work it. In 1795 however “a very decent young man, 
one George Hughes,” used it to print certain govern- 
ment orders. In 1802 George Howe, a West Indian 
Creole who had worked in a printing house in England, 
and had been transported to Australia, was made 
Government Printer at Sydney. His first job was the 
printing of the Standing Orders for 1802, and he edited 
the country’s first newspaper, the Sydney Gazette and 
New South Wales Advertiser, from 1803. In that year 
printing also began at Port Phillip, and in 1804 in 
Tasmania. 


ve early made its appearance in Australia. There 
was some in the Sydney Gazette from time to time. 
But the first volume of verse printed there was the “ First 
Fruits of Australian Poetry,”’ by Barron Field, an Oxford 
man, who was a friend of Charles Lamb and became an 
Australian judge. His small book appeared in 1819. 
There was however no poet of real importance until 
Henry Clarence Kendall (1841-82), whose ‘‘ Poems and 
Songs ”’ were published in 1862, and his “‘ At Long Bay ” 
in 1865, both at Sydney. He wrote two other 
volumes which appeared rather later—‘‘ Leaves from 
Australian Forests ’’ in 1869 at Melbourne, and “‘ Songs 
from the Mountains” in 1880 at Sydney. Kendall 
is a much truer poet than Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
who is so often allowed to stand for Australian poetry, 
the further history of which I must not here pursue. 
I cannot, however, forbear from wondering whether 
there are collectors who cherish the first edition of that 
enormously successful tale in verse, ‘‘ The Sentimental 
Bloke,” by C. J. Dennis. It sold many thousand copies 
during the War, and seemed to be known by heart by 
a large proportion of Australian soldiers. I fancy it 
first appeared in 1915, and I confess to having a soft 
spot for it—though my own copy is not a first edition. 
To English readers the most famous Australian novel 
is “Robbery Under Arms,” by Rolph Boldrewood, 
whose real name was T. A. Browne. A very good story 
it is too; but, as it happens, the first edition of it was 
printed in England, in three volumes, in 1888. It is a 
rather rare book, and a copy was recently sold at auction 
for over thirty pounds. Another famous book, Marcus 
Clarke’s ‘‘ For the Term of His Natural Life ’’ (1874), 
appeared first in Australia, and I am told by a book- 
seller friend that the first edition is of extreme rarity. 
While the case of a third highly successful novel, Fergus 
Hume’s “ Mystery of a Hansom Cab ”’ (1887), has become 
almost proverbial amongst book-collectors. It was 
first printed in Australia, but so far as I am aware, no 
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copy of the first edition is known to any collector of 
popular novels. 

“‘ While the Billy Boils,” by Henry Lawson, is perhaps 
the best known book of short prose sketches of Australian 
life. It was published in Sydney, by Angus & Robert- 
son, in 1896, and mention of it cannot be omitted here. 


But there is unhappily no space to mention other 


Australian printed books which are sought by book- 
collectors. Nor can I say anything about Australian 
writers writing in England, except that they include 
authors as diverse as Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr. W. J. Turner. 


Some Recent Booksellers’ Catalogues 
by lolo A. Williams 


N important miscellaneous catalogue (number 493) 
comes from Messrs. Quaritch. It opens with a 
section of ‘‘ Americana and Australiana.”” Among 

the latter I notice David Collins’s ‘“‘ An Account of the 
English Colony in New South Wales,” first edition, 4to, 
two vols. (1798-1802)—a book to which reference is 
made elsewhere in this issue of THE BOOKMAN. Messrs. 
Quaritch are asking {£4 4s. for this work. Another 
comparatively early Australian book is Matthew 
Flinders’s ‘‘ A Voyage to Terra Australis,” two vols., 
4to (1814), £14 14s. In the English Literature section 
of this list I notice especially the following: ‘ Arden 
of Feversham ”’ (sometimes attributed to Shakespeare), 
third edition, 4to (1633), £100; R. Higden, “‘ Poly- 
chronicon,” folio, second edition (1495), printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, the last leaf being in facsimile, 
{200; M. de Montaigne, “ Essayes,’”’ translated by 
John Florio, first edition, folio (1603), £180; and the 
second, third and fourth folios of Shakespeare (1632, 
and 1685), priced respectively £600, £1,250 and 
£300. 

Australian books also figure in Messrs. Francis 
Edwards’s catalogue number 572, which is devoted to 
Books on History. Among those offered are the follow- 
ing: George Barrington, ‘An Account of a Voyage 
to, and a History of, New South Wales,” two vols., 8vo 
(1810), £2 10s.; William Eden, first Baron Auckland, 
“ History of New Holland from its First Discovery in 
1616 . . . to which is prefixed an Introductory Dis- 
course on Banishment,” 8vo (1787), £1 15s.; Barron 
Field, ‘‘ Geographical Memoirs of New South Wales,” 
8vo (1825), 18s.; Captain John Hunter, “ Historical 
Journal of the Transactions at Port Jackson and Norfolk 
Island,” 4to (1793), £2; and Captain James Wallis, 
“ Historical Account of the Colony of New South 
Wales, in illustration of Twelve Views engraved by 
W. Preston, a Convict,” folio (1821), {10. There are 
also many books on New Zealand. 

Messrs. Maggs, in their catalogue 598, offer a portion 
of their survey of ‘‘ Three Centuries of English Litera- 
ture and History.” The present instalment covers the 
second half (M to Z) of an alphabetically arranged 
collection of seventeenth century books. In turning over 
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the pages my eye is caught by a com- 
monplace book, dating from about 
1630, which contains a long incomplete 
and hitherto unknown poem by Thomas 
Randolph. This is headed “‘ Thomas 
Randolfs Salting,” and the suggestion 
is made that it may be in his own 
hand. The price of this volume is £75. 
A number of books by George Wither 
includes (price £24) his ‘‘ Collection of 
Emblems,” folio (1635), described as 
a fine copy. William Marshall’s re- 
markable engraved title page to these 
“Emblems” is reproduced as an 
illustration to the catalogue. I wonder 
if anyone has ever drawn attention to 
the curious anticipation of Blake which 
it presents, both in general composition 
and, to a certain extent, in detail. 
Messrs. Myers celebrate the occasion 
of their three hundredth catalogue by 
describing in it three hundred especially 
rare or choice books and manuscripts. 
I hardly know which item out of all 
these to select for mention. But if I 
must choose one, my choice shall be a 
series of twenty-three autograph letters 
and cards, three written by Henry 
Thrale, and the remainder by his much 
more interesting wife. These letters 
formed the subject of an article in the 
Fortnightly Review for August, 1903. 
They are accompanied by various 
“ oddments,” including a water-colour 
of Lady Lade, Mrs. Thrale’s sister, 
driving a chariot with four horses. The 
price of this interesting “‘ lot ” is £65. 


SPUR OF MORNING. By Alan Mulgan. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


A painstaking novel of New Zealand life in the early 
years of the present century. The hero, who rises from 
poverty and obscurity to political success, is the personifica- 
tion of everything that is most virile, enterprising and 
creative in the colonists ; and his career provides a string 
on which are threaded a comprehensive series of pictures, 


photographically accurate rather than 


imaginatively 
revealing, of the country and its people. 


A HANDFUL OF DUST. By Evelyn Waugh. 7s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


No one has ever been able to persuade me to despise 
Mr. Waugh. Jokes die young, and I have yet to meet the 
man who claimed to laugh spontaneously at Aristophanes. 
To scorn “ Decline and Fall” because it is ephemeral is as 
silly as to turn up the nose at Nellie Wallace because in a 
hundred years time there will be people who think she 
wrote crook stories. Mr. Waugh’s jokes are, at the time 
when he makes them, just a little bit funnier than anyone 
else’s jokes, except perhaps those of Mr. Wodehouse. 
Moreover he has a power of irony which raises his work 
from the merely funny into the rarer atmosphere of satire. 

The satire of ‘‘ A Handful of Dust ” is good enough to 
be painful. In such an icy air the jokes wither and fall 
almost at once. But a pang of regret seems to have 
attacked Mr. Waugh periodically as he wrote. ‘ All my 
pretty flowers dying so fast!” he seems to say. “I will 
try to give them a breath of warm humanity to revive 
them.”” But the attempt is not successful. At such heights 
(or are they depths ?) humanity isn’t warm. Mr. Waugh’s 
kindly pump of hot air only makes us shiver slightly. 
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A Young Woman of Otaheite bringing a present 
From the illustration accompanying the first edition of ‘‘ Captain Cook's Voyages’ 


It is perhaps unfair to condemn a man against his will 
to be a satirist all his life. But that is what I would like 
to do to Mr. Waugh, with possibly an occasional ticket- 
of leave into farce. Comedy in the serious sense is not his 
métier. 


Wynyard Browne 


TOM MOORE. By W. F. Trench. 2s. 6d. (Dublin: At the 
Sign of the Three Candles.) 


It is true that the popularity that Moore enjoyed in his 
lifetime has given place to an almost complete neglect, as 
Professor Trench states ; but he does not convince us that 
this neglect is undeserved. 

In this lecture Moore appears as a man of charm, modesty 
and admirable honesty, but the attempt to re-establish 
him as a poet is not successful. Indeed Professor Trench 
is mainly concerned with Moore as a master of rhythm and 
a writer of words to airs. Some of his songs are the only 
things he is remembered by now, and the lyrics do not stand 
by themselves—they are, almost invariably, collections of 
conventional phrases showing no trace of imaginative 
power. They are well enough as song-lyrics, but more 
than easy rhythm is needed for a poem; Moore’s varia- 
tions on the anapest cannot earn for him the praise for 
skill in rhythm that Professor Trench seems to think his 
due. Neither can he be said to be a master of emotion— 
it is scarcely necessary to compare “ At the mid hour of 
night ’’ with, say, Hardy’s ‘‘ After a Journey ”’ to see this. 

Moore may be respected as a man, but it is doubtful if 


he can be reinstated as a poet; the sentimental convention 
has changed. 


F. C. 
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SAM SCRAP SHEET 
by F. Gordon Roe 


‘0 Charles Dickens ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers ” brought 
Fame; to Robert Seymour, its first illustrator 
and in some sense its originator, it heralded Death. 

To the plagiarists it diverted a stream of cash which 
might have helped the early struggles of the one, and 
saved the life of the other. 

Considering this, it is easy to understand why writers 
like John Forster or George Augustus Sala viewed the 
“ Pickwick’ plagiarisms with intense disgust. Yet 
these are some of the most interesting of piracies. Just 
as “ Pickwick ” stands unrivalled as a microcosm of 
English middle and lower class life of its period, so 
these prints, in their baser way, shed light upon the 
habits of that bygone age. 

Reading them, we are able, as it were, to penetrate the 
mind of the man-in-the-street of a century ago, the 
methods of the hack journalist and the morals of the 
cheap publisher—all within the compass of a small 
and highly specialised library. 

“ Pickwick ’’ commenced publication in shilling parts 
in April, 1836. Up to the appearance of the fifth part 
its success was anything but certain. Indeed it has 
been said that Chapman & Hall had some idea of dis- 
continuing it. But then Sam Weller made his bow, 


and from that moment the situation changed. Before 
the end of 1836 the book, still far from finished, had been 
dramatised, and was being reissued for Americans by 
an enterprising firm in Philadelphia. Fresh dramatic 
versions were produced before the monthly parts con- 
cluded publication in November, 1837, and some at least 
of the other plagiarisms had come into existence. ‘‘ Pick- 
wick’ was given as a “selling name” to various 
commodities, and all manner of people cajoled pennies 
from the public with various reflections of what had 
grown to be a lasting craze. For literally years after 
the original book had become a household word, pirated 
editions and plagiarisms—including new Pickwickian 
adventures by far less skilful hands—were being issued. 
And for none of these did Dickens or his publishers 
receive a farthing. 

Among the earlier plagiarisms, those with rhyming 
letterpress are often very difficult to find. Cheap and 
crude, such things sold readily enough, though their 
ephemeral nature has entailed the destruction of the 
great majority of copies. Certain of these efforts are 
curious in that their authorship, was actually assigned 
to one or other of the characters in ‘‘ Pickwick.” Just 
as various plates in the famous Onwhyn set of extra- 
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illustrations bear the “signature” of “ Sam Weller,” 
so was it claimed that “‘ The Pickwick Songster’”’ was 
“Edited by Sam Weller and the Honourable Members 
of the Pickwick Club” ; while, to cite one other, “Sam 
Weller’s Scrap Sheet ” was enriched with verses by the 
poetic Snodgrass. 

“Sam Weller’s Scrap Sheet”’ is a large broadsheet 
bearing forty woodcuts of Pickwickian characters, each 
in a rectangular compartment with the name or names 
of the subject, and a doggerel verse appended. More 
than one version of the work appears to have been 
issued. That described in Joseph Grego’s “ Pictorial 
Pickwickiana,” II, 93 (1899: Chapman & Hall), was 
published by Jones, City Road, and sold, price one 
penny, at Cleave’s Penny Gazette Office, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street. From Grego’s account of it, there are 


certain other differences between this sheet and that 
about to be discussed.* 
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Samuel Slumkey, Esq., Horatio Fizkin, Esq., Mrs. Leo 
Hunter (No. 3), Count Smorltork (No. 3), Mrs. Pott, 
Mr. Pott, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg (No. 4), Mr. Peter 
Magnus (No. 3), Squire Nupkins (No. 5), Mr. Jinks, 
Mr. Weller senior, Mrs. Weller, Mr. Stiggins, Bob Sawyer 
(No. 1), Mr. Ben Allen, Miss Arabella Allen, Mary, 
Mr. Dowler, Angelo Cyrus Bantam Esq., Sergeant 
Snubbin, Sergeant Buzfuz, Mr. Namby, Roker, Mr. 
Smangle (No. 4), and Mr. Mivins. 

Of these, Snodgrass, Pott, Dodson and Fogg, Magnus, 
Namby, Smorltork, Sawyer, Jinks and Nupkins (who 
is represented as a gouty old tyrant in a wig, a dressing- 
gown and an arm-chair), are after neither Seymour nor 
“ Phiz’”’ who, with the unfortunate R. W. Buss, were 
the original illustrators of “ Pickwick.” There is very 
slender borrowing in the case of the frustrated Rachael 
Wardle, and perhaps a bare suggestion of the faces only 
in those of her nieces. Experienced Dickensians will 
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windom’s Goddess, deck'd in faucy inasquerade 


Her wit redundent, shines like gas la fog, 
_. Renown’'d for making rhyme upon adying frog. 


_ COUNT SMORLTORK. 
With bows and nods she leads the rade ; } 


wear, all fudge. 


ETER MAGNUS. 

larly true, that P. M. stands, 

For Post Meridian as wellasmy name, - 
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The latter bears the following inscription, the first 
line being set in a bold rusticated type: //SAM 
WELLER’S SCRAP SHEET,/CONTAINING ALL 
THE PICKWICK PORTRAITS, WITH THE 
POETICAL EFFUSIONS OF AUGUSTUS SNOD- 
GRASS, ESQ. M.P.C./PRINTED BY JONES, CITY 
ROAD. PUBLISHED BY WAKELIN, 1, SHOE 
LANE, FLEET STREET./PRICE TWO-PENCE.// 
Thirty-eight of the forty cuts are single figure subjects, 
the remainder each displaying a couple of characters : 
to wit, Dodson and Fogg, and Mrs. Bardell and Tommy. 
Whereas most of the “ portraits” are clearly after 
“‘ Phiz,” some appear to be more or less original concep- 
tions. The full list of characters, which includes several 
not illustrated in the first edition of “‘ Pickwick,” is 
worth recording. Here it is: Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 
Augustus Snodgrass, Esq., Tracy Tupman, Esq., 
Nathaniel Winkle, Esq., Jingle, Dr. Slammer, Mr. 
Wardle, the Fat Boy, Miss Rachael Wardle, Miss Emily 
Wardle (Illustration No. 1), Miss Isabella Wardle, Sam 
Weller (No. 2), Job Trotter, Mrs. Bardell, Mr. Perker, 


* I have been unable to locate an impression of Grego’s 
version in the British Museum or the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Dickens House, Doughty Street, has an example of the version 
dealt with here; my illustrations however are taken from 
another impression in my own collection. I seize this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the courtesy of the officials in the various 
institutions cited. 


notice also that some of the other figures have been 
adopted wholly, others again merely in part. For 
instance Mivins, dancing in the Fleet Prison, follows the 
original as closely as may be, but the seedy swell, 
Smangle, has been raised from a seated to a standing 
posture and equipped with a racquet. Both these 
figures were “lifted from the same plate—‘“ Phiz’s ” 
famous subject of “‘ The Warden’s Room.” 

As will have been deduced from the foregoing list of 
characters, the “ Scrap Sheet ” was far from containing 
“all the Pickwick Portraits.” Therefrom arises an 
intriguing if not positive piece of evidence concerning 
the history of this plagiarism. 

So far as I am aware, nobody has yet succeeded in 
assigning a definite date to “Sam Weller’s Scrap 
Sheet.” It will be noticed that no character is included 
in it who appeared after Mr. Pickwick’s sojourn in the 
Fleet. True, the remainder of the book does not offer 
many opportunities in this way, although the elder 
Winkle and Slurk of the Independent are at least as 
worthy to be represented as Jinks or the sheriff’s officer, 
Namby. Against this however might well be set the 
absence from the cuts of the Middle-Aged Lady in 
yellow Curl-Papers, in whose bedroom Mr. Pickwick 


underwent so compromising an experience at an earlier 
stage of his adventures. 
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Another noteworthy fact is that one, at any rate, of 
the woodcuts seems to have been borrowed from 
“ Phiz’s”’ original plate, and not from the re-etched 
version. Mrs. Leo Hunter as “‘ Minerva” (No. 3) is 
clearly after the original state of the plate, wherein that 
poetic lady displays a cross-gartered shoe and a good 
deal more underskirt than afterwards appeared. In 
the cut of Perker the head is in profile, as in “‘ Phiz’s ” 
re-etched version, but since the figure itself is more 
nearly akin to that in the first state, one cannot attach 
particular importance to the posture of the head, which 
may have been due to borrower’s licence. 

Taken all in all, these points would favour the pre- 
sumption that the ‘Scrap Sheet’”’ was one of the 
really early plagiarisms of ‘‘ Pickwick,” and that it was 
issued before the latter completed monthly publication 
in November, 1837. So satisfactory a conclusion can- 
not be accepted without difficulty. If for instance it 
were to be established that Dodson’s portly figure owes 
anything to one of Sibson’s “‘ Racy Sketches ” (published 
January Ist, 1838; reprinted by Grego, op. cit., I, 475), 
the “‘ Scrap Sheet ’’ must necessarily be somewhat later 
in date. It is interesting moreover to contrast the 
presentments of Pickwick, Mrs. Leo Hunter and 
Count Smorltork with those in the wood engraving of 


MESSRS DODSON & FOGG. 
We'll serve the writ on Pickwick at his home, 

Oh no, said Pogg, ithiok without a doubt, 

As he’s seldom to be found : 
Ovi beta serve him out 


ME SMANGLE. 
We all. meat expect'te hese 

dove a Hil ands Pend, 


alone, 


“Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Féte Champétre,” which formed 
one of the set of “ Original Illustrations” issued by 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, for binding with the 
First Cheap Edition of ‘‘ Pickwick ” (1847), and is re- 
produced in Grego, op. cit., II, 209. So although the 
balance of evidence is in favour of an early date for the 
“Scrap Sheet,’ we are compelled to wait the chance 
discovery of some new fact which may clear away all 
difficulties. 

Grego reprinted some representative lyrics from this 
broadsheet with, it would seem, occasional slight varia- 
tions from the original renderings. He saw in them the 
hand of some writer of tags for halfpenny valentines, 
which is all the comment needed on their authorship. 
Nevertheless it is worth pointing out that in some cases 
(e.g. Sam Weller) the lyric is as directly borrowed from 
Dickens’s text as are the cuts from “ Phiz ” or Seymour. 

On the “‘ Scrap Sheet ” the rhymes are attributed to 
the melancholy Snodgrass. They are worse than those 
playfully assigned to the same source by G. W. M. 
Reynolds, but none gives a favourable impression of 
the Pickwickian’s Muse. 

In defence of Snodgrass however we need but recall 
that, in the authentic ‘“ Pickwick Papers,” the poet 
never pens a single line of verse. 


Their warrants out—we'll let them Raow 
A Duel here, they'd do-ill to fight. 
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THE BOOK AUCTION SEASON OF 1933-34 


by Gordon J. Wright 


OOKING back on the book auction season of 1933-34, 
which closed last month, one can confidently say 
that a fair amount of progress towards trade recovery 

has been made. Prices for books in general have slowly 
but steadily improved; and although there are still one 
or two obstinate branches that have remained more or less 
stationary, it can be said that the past season has proved 
that to-day there are still a great number of keen book- 
collectors. 

The recovery began in earnest after the Rosebery library 
had been sold at the end of the previous season, for a total 
of nearly £50,000. Before that time collectors were very 
dubious of the market, and nothing would induce them to 
sell their books through the excellent medium of a sale- 
room. Af-er this fine sale however it was realised that there 
was a great demand for fine books, and almost immediately 
the rooms were flooded with volumes of every description. 
That was the position at the end of the season of 1932-33. 

With these points in mind, it was rather natural that 
the book-auctioneers should have been in a rather opti- 
mistic frame of mind when the new season opened in 
October last. They were, however, to be sorely disap- 
pointed. The season opened very quietly, and the miscel- 
laneous volumes which found their way into a sale-room 
were for the most part mediocre—in fact the majority of 
the books were merely antiquarian booksellers’ duplicates 
or surplus stock. It was not until March, when a French 
nobleman, the Comte de Suzennet, showed his faith in the 
London book market by sending a large and important 
portion of his famous collection to Sotheby’s, that the 
season really began to show signs of activity. The result 
of this sale not only surprised everyone, but gave collectors 
that little push of confidence they so much needed. 
Between March and June the following facts became 
apparent: (a) that any rare book in immaculate state, 
for which there was a demand, would bring a very high 
price, and (b) that a similar volume in a defective condition 
would bring only a small fraction of that sum. In the 
eyes of the wealthy, fastidious collectors of to-day it 
matters little whether a book is slightly thumbed or has 
several pages torn out; it is defective and as such is a 
thing to be abhorred. 


HE Suzennet collection already referred to comprised 
fine sporting books with coloured plates, and autograph 
letters of the highest literary importance. The prices 

showed without doubt the very keen demand there exists 
for these two branches of collecting. Here is an example 
or two. By far the most valuable colour-plate book was 
an exceptionally fine copy of Orme’s ‘‘ Collection of British 
Field Sports ” (1807), which went to a British firm, Messrs. 
Rimell & Son, at £700. A first edition of Apperley’s 
famous work, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of the Late John 
Mytton’”’ (1835), made £225. Twelve of the Comte’s 
sporting books produced a total of over-£2,000. 

Chief among his autograph letters was one by Thackeray 
in which he praises the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.”’ Though 
only one page in length it commanded the huge sum of 
£600. It will be remembered that it was mainly due to 
Thackeray’s recommendation that this immortal first novel 
was published. 

Some of the prices paid for autograph letters this season 
have been little short of ridiculous. They might well be 
compared with the false prices given for modern first 
editions in 1929. Letters by Dickens and Thackeray (both 
of whom during their long literary lives must have written 
hundreds), and other great figures in nineteenth century 
English literature have often brought over a hundred 
pounds each. It is well known that the commerical value 
of an autograph letter lies in the literary or historical 
importance of its contents, and with this factor in mind it 
can be said that to-day’s prices are too good to last. During 
the latter part of the season collectors took full advantage 
of this minor boom, with the result that catalogue after 


catalogue has contained little else of interest. On May 28th, 
Sotheby’s held a three days’ sale of autograph letters, 
literary manuscripts and printed books, which realised 
nearly £10,000. It is interesting to note that only a third 
of that satisfactory total was spent on books. The best 
example of a Thackeray letter in the sale was one in which 


he referred to Dickens: ‘“ Fired with emulation by 
Dickens’ capital speech I have been getting one up... 
another . . . but not so good as his.”’ This received a 


final bid of £245, while no less than £740 was paid for an 
album containing a number of drawings and letters by 
Thackeray. This fine collection had been formed by 
J. M. Kemble, Esq., and was sold by order of his grandson, 
the Rev. C. E. Donne. Of Dickens much could be written, 
but space allows mention of only two striking examples. 
In this same sale a brief autograph MS., much corrected, 
of an article for Household Words, called ‘‘ Our Com- 
mission,’’ on only ten half-sheets of note-paper, sold for 
£400. Later in the season the same firm sold a batch of 
six letters by Dickens all addressed to Sir John Easthorpe, 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, for whom he (Dickens) was 
at that time working, for {690. These letters, though few 
in number, were of great literary importance, as they dealt 
with the author’s abandonment of journalism for literature. 
May their final resting-place be in the British Museum. 


ISTORICAL autographs have also brought remarkable 
prices. Only last month £450 was paid for twenty- 
seven letters by Viscount Nelson, written with his right 

hand to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV. 
Single autograph letters by this great Admiral dealing with 
his sea life have brought over two hundred pounds. 

Two important literary manuscripts have been sold this 
season. The first was the entire autograph MS. of 
F. Anstey’s ‘“ Vice Versa,” which went to Messrs. Maggs 
Bros., the British dealers, at £520. Such a large sum 
proves that this great satirical work will be looked upon 
in years to come as a Classic of its kind. The second MS., 
Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ A Farewell to Tobacco,” consisting of 
only eight leaves, was sold at Hodgson’s in the Butler sale 
to Mr. Gabriel Wells, the American dealer, for £222. The 
same dealer secured at Sotheby’s, for £1,100, the MS. from 
which was printed volume two, and a portion of volume one 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.’’ This 
manuscript extended to about forty-eight pages, and was 
in the handwriting of the two authors and Dorothy Words- 
worth. In passing, it may be said that the Americans have 
bought very little this year—in fact it is pleasing to note 
that British dealers have carried off nearly everything of 
note. Incidentally, it was recently announced in the 
popular press that our dealers were buying back the literary 
treasures America took from us during the boom in 1928-29. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that this piece of informa- 
tion should be digested with the proverbial pinch of salt. 


NE interesting feature of the auction season of 1933-34 
was the scarcity of first-class books. The volumes of 
any note can be counted on one’s fingers. The 

majority of them came from the library of the late H. T. 
Butler, Esq.,o: Hampstead. He formed his extensive collec- 
tion of rare books in English literature some twenty years ago, 
when the factor of condition was not regarded as of any great 
importance. He was, however, one of the few who saw the 
value of condition and only purchased books in the finest 
possible state. Needless to say his foresight was wel. 
rewarded, his books producing a total of over £9,000. 
The sale occupied Hodgson’s nearly four days, June 13th- 
15th and 2oth, and was the firm’s best sale of recent years. 
The most valuable books in the catalogue were E. Spencer’s 
“ Prothalamion,” in crushed morocco (1596), £200; 
W. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ An Evening Walk,’”’ with the leaf of 
Argument and Errata, beautifully bound in crushed 
morocco but otherwise uncut (1793), £154; O.Goldsmith’s 
“The Haunch of Venison,” in a similar binding (1776), 
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{120; C. Smart’s “ A Song to David,” a remarkably clean 
copy in its original state (1763), £242, and A. Pope’s ‘‘ The 
Temple of Fame,” in the original grey wrapper entirely 
uncut as issued, made f100. Several other volumes 
reached three figures. 

One must not however be carried away by these attrac- 
tive prices, for there are still several sections of the anti- 
quarian book trade where there is still room for improve- 
ment. John Gould’s beautiful works on Ornithology are 
bringing very disappointing prices indeed. His “ Birds of 
Great Britain,’’ sumptuously bound in full morocco, has on 
more than one occasion sold for less than £30. Copies of 
his ‘‘ Birds of Asia,’’ in the original boards (1850-83), and 
“Birds of Australia,’ in half morocco (1849-69), have 
sold for £36 and £80 respectively. It is very difficult to 
understand why these charming hand-coloured books do 
not sell well. One reason that has been put forward is that 
they are too large for modern houses. This has also been 
the downfall of many great folio works. People to-day 
cannot spare the room to house these cumbersome and heavy 
volumes, nor have they room on their bookshelves for long 
bound sets of standard authors. Out-of-date textbooks 
are mere waste-paper, while eighteenth and nineteenth 
century books on Divinity (with a few exceptions) sell only 
for a few shillings. Miscellaneous modern books have 
however, on the whole, brought better prices than last 

ear. 

4 Many readers will be interested to hear that there has 
been a marked improvement in the values of modern first 
editions. At Hodgson’s, last March, a copy of Gals- 
worthy’s “‘ Jocelyn,” in the original green buckram (1899), 
made £23, while £29 was paid for ‘‘ Villa Rubein ”’ (1900). 
A signed large paper copy of his ‘‘ Forsyte Saga,”’ limited 
to two hundred and fifty copies (1922), changed hands at 
£20. Recently Barrie’s ‘“‘ Allahakbarrie’s C.C.” (1893), 
sold with ‘‘ The Allahakbarrie Book of Broadway Cricket 
for 1899,” brought £44. 

In a library of modern firsts one usually finds publica- 
tions of the great modern presses, and here again prices 
have been extraordinary good. Beautiful volumes from 
the Doves, Kelmscott and Ashendene Presses have been 
a feature of several sale catalogues issued during the past 
few months. In every case the owner must have been 
well satisfied with the prices obtained. The Butler copy 
of the Kelmscott Chaucer brought £170, and during July 
Sotheby’s sold a‘copy in not quite such fine state for £150. 
In the same sale was Shelley’s ‘‘ Poetical Works,” three 
volumes, printed on vellum and limited to six copies only 
(1894-95), issued by the Kelmscott Press, which received 
a final bid of £135. The Doves Press Bible brought £43, 
quite a good sum in view of the fact that volume one was 
slightly defective. 

Another noticeable feature of the past season was the 
keen demand for books of association interest, i.e. volumes 
with MS. notes in the author’s hand, or presentation copies. 
The best example of the former was the gem of the Butler 
sale, namely, a first edition of ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, with an additional stanza and correc- 
tions to ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,” in the latter’s hand. 
From an opening bid of £50 the price steadily rose to £460 
before the hammer fell in favour of Messrs. B. Quaritch. 
An ordinary presentation copy of Thackeray’s ‘‘ History 
of Henry Esmond” (1852), inscribed in volume one: 
“Lady Pollock, with the author’s grateful remembrances, 
Oct. 28, 1852,” from the Suzennet collection, made £300. 
Early last month Sotheby’s sold a fine presentation copy 
of Boswell’s ‘‘ The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,” for 
£280. 

From this review of the season of 1933-34 it will be seen 
that dealers and collectors are ready to pay large sums for 
really fine books and autograph letters. On the other 
hand, it is extremely difficult to dispose of ordinary miscel- 
laneous second-hand books, especially large quarto and folio 
editions. In view of present conditions it is very unlikely 
that there will be any great changes in the antiquarian 
book trade during the next few years. 


Autumn Books from 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. 


CONVERSATIONS 
IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


by HELEN E, LEGGE 7s. 6d. net 


This serious and gracious book will appea! to thoughtful 
people of both sexes. 


THE FIRST PART 
OF GOETHE’S FAUST 


A new translation by JOHN SHAWCROSS, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net 


with Preface by DR. G. P. GOOCH, President of the 
English Goethe Society 


One of the chief masterpieces of European literature 
rendered into lively, natural, idiomatic English. 


EVE’S SOUR APPLES 
by IRENE CLYDE 6s. net 
Author of Beatrice the Sixteenth, etc. 


A study, from an entirely new angle, of what the author 
calls the ‘‘ eternal nuisance of sex.” The book is a power- 
ful feminist argument, and deeply serious. Perfect 
frankness is combined with perfect delicacy. 


See 


THE WOOD OF THE IMAGE 


A Novel 7s. 6d. net 
by K. de B. CODRINGTON 


The author, already known by his works on Indian 
art and anthropology, here turns to modern sophistica- 
tion and sentiment, as a theme. 

The scene is laid in American pine-woods, deep in April 
snow, where the hero, an Englishman, stumbles upon 
an adventure as novel as the setting 


HALCYON DAYS IN AFRICA 


A Novel 9s. net 
by WILFRED SAINT-MANDE, 
Author of War, Wine and Women 


This novel, besides telling the personal story of its 
hero, Alfred de Lisle, which is full of exciting and un- 
conventional incident, deals with the racial and political 
problems of South Africa in outspoken fashion. A 
sensational book. 


THIS GUTTER LIFE 


A Novel 7s. 6d. net 
by JULIAN FRANKLYN 


A novel of Soho and Bloomsbury. The characters 
range from college students down the scale of Bohemian 
disreputables till we do indeed touch the gutter. Thieves, 
bookies, prize-fighters, prostitutes—all human and 
strangely sympathetic. Loyalty and good humour 
redeem the principal characters, and we have a genuinely 
“ happy ending.” 


Recently published A perfect gift-book 


WILD FLOWERS 
IN LITERATURE 


by VERNON RENDALL 12s. 6d. net 


The Sunday Times—“ To nature-lovers it will be a 
perennial source of joy.” 

John O’London—“ There is the essence of a lifetime’s 
pleasure stored in this delicate and delightful anthology.” 


AT THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
THIRTY MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Barnham Rectory. 

By Doreen Wallace. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
Deep in th2 Forest. . 

By A. F. Webling. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
To the Vanquished. 

By |. A. R. Wylie. 5s. (Cassell.) 
Full Flavour. 

By Doris Leslie. 8s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
Breathe Upon These Slain. 

By Evelyn Scott. 7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 


The Provincial Lady in America. 
By E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


ISS WALLACE is nearly as prolific as her late 
namesake, and this copiousness, though an 
indication of the true novelist, is not in itself 

so wholly admirable. Her new novel, “ Barnham 
Rectory,” seems rather to have suffered than gained 
thereby ; as if all Miss Wallace’s high qualities had 
contributed to its making, but without enough time to 
make it quite right. 

We are given, in the beginning, a delightful picture 
of the old Suffolk rectory with its charming garden ; 
the benign and saintly rector who cannot, in these days, 
collect his tithes; his capable daughter fresh from 
Cambridge ; his crippled, shiftless son; and a house- 
hold staff of slatternly cook, untrained maid and 
gardener. So long as Miss Wallace is painting various 
aspects of this inwardly rich if outwardly impoverished 
ménage, nothing could be better ; the Trollope-Constable 
background lives confidently in every line. Unfortu- 
nately there had to be a story ; and this, though partly 
disguised by realistic treatment, is sheer melodrama. 
Jerry the gardener, a youth of sterling qualities who 
is secretly in love with the rector’s daughter, suddenly 
seduces the sixteen-year-old maid ; and the story ends 
with all their secrets revealed and their bodies dragged 
from the rectory pond. 

Such an overstrained plot, though enough to make 
the novel less than first-rate, cannot alter one’s main 
conviction, however: that Miss Wallace is one of our 
truest painters of the modern country-side, and that 
some day at her best she will write a really great novel. 

Another country novel, and a very strange one 
indeed, is ‘‘ Deep in the Forest,’ by Mr. A. F. Webling. 
It tells, in the first person, the story of a schoolmaster 
who functioned for thirty-eight years in the village of 
Fernholt. He married his housekeeper’s daughter for 
convenience ; then he fell in love with young Mary 
Vernon, the new infants’ mistress. Their relationship 
was quite innocent, but the domineering lady of the 
manor got rid of her. Later, after his wife’s death, 
Mary would have married him, but. she herself died, 
and he had to content himself with less tangible com- 
munion through a spiritualist medium. 

“To the Vanquished ”’ is a story of modern Germany 
by a writer who evidently believes that the novel 
should instruct as well as entertain. In this mood 
Miss Wylie boldly attacks the world’s current pre- 
occupation: how and why has Hitlerism triumphed 
and what are its mainsprings? Her hero is a mere 
boy when we first meet him (before the Hitler coup) ; 

he belongs to a kind of gang, vaguely political and 
kindled by the hysteria of leader-worship. Eventually 
his ardent spirit is absorbed in the swelling current of 
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the Nazi movement ; he is injured in one of its fights ; 
he distinguishes himself by personal ferocity, and is 
given authority. In the meantime, however, he has met 
the girl who afterwards escapes across the frontier with 
him when the excesses of a Nazi prison camp have 
driven him into violent revulsion. 

It is a grim theme, searchingly handled, and as 
valuable as any fictional presentation can be of events 
which are too recent to be seen in settled perspective. 

On page 222 of Miss Doris Leslie’s long novel, “ Full 
Flavour,” one of the characters (circa 1878) remarks: 
“The next war that is going to matter will be one 
that involves the world. Though it may take half a 
century to brew it.” Again, on page 418, another 
character (circa 1911) exclaims: ‘I tell you that the 
cinema is going to kill the theatre.”” Such prophecies, 
accurate and not quite accurate, indicate the kind of 
novel Miss Leslie has written and also the way in which 
she has written it. Her chief character, Catherine 
Ducrox, was born into the London of the late forties ; 
her father kept a West End cigar shop. When he died 
Catherine took over the business, married an artist, 
who left her, remarried after his death the proprietor 
of a rival tobacco firm, and developed into a fond 
mother and an equally fond grandmother. The story 
ends in 1914, with the grandson about to enlist. 

Miss Leslie has given us a well-composed and carefully 
detailed story, interesting throughout its five hundred 
pages ; and if the “ period ’”’ atmosphere seems to have 
been conscientiously laid on rather than im the narrative, 
it must be remembered that the family-saga is a type 
of novel in which few writers can survive the obvious 
and inevitable comparison. As it is, ‘‘ Full Flavour ” 


_ is an attractively surfaced piece of work, full of varied 


and lively entertainment. 

Rather deeper in its implications is Miss Evelyn 
Scott’s “Breathe Upon These Slain.” The “I” of the 
story rents a cottage in Suffolk, and is curious about 
the photographs that adorn it. They are of members 
of the Courtney family, and the tenant (with a com- 
pleteness that makes such an introductory mechanism 
appear both clumsy and unreal) proceeds to tell the 
history of their lives, from the time of the Boer War 
up to the present. Old Mr. Courtney, suspect on 
account of a German grandmother, hanged himself 
during the Great War; his son Bertram was killed on 
the Somme ; the girls had various fates. We are meant 
to see the whole period of change and stress through 
the prism of this family’s experience; and perhaps, 
with an effort, we do see this. But the effort is ours 
as well as Miss Scott’s; which indeed points to the 
chief drawback of an undoubtedly clever book—that 
neither story nor characters succeed in being over- 
whelmingly interesting. 

Miss Delafield, who now gives us “ The Provincial 
Lady in America,” does succeed of course. She can 
write—and has written—books of far greater importance 
than this; but the Provincial Lady, like some female 
Frankenstein, exacts the intermittent tribute of a 
further volume. Here we see that good-humoured and 
sharp-witted Lady making a lecture tour in America, 
being hospitably entertained, and achieving the remark- 
able distinction of not having read ‘‘ Anthony Adverse.” 
It is all very light, cheerful and funny. 
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TALKING ABOUT COLERIDGE 


Coleridge : Studies by Several Hands on the Hundredth 
Anniversary of His Death. 


Edited by Edmund Blunden and Earl Leslie Griggs. 10s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


LTHOUGH it has been announced as the “ Coleridge 
Memorial Volume,” this book is not the series of 
considered estimates of the various aspects of 

Coleridge’s genius that this title led us to expect. The 
temptation to judge it by expectations must be firmly set 
aside and, taking it as it stands, we shall find several 
contributions of interest. The eleven sections of the 
book, instead of dealing with the established work of 
Coleridge, give us fresh or little-known personal and bio- 
graphical material, or direct attention to his more un- 
familiar work. It is, in short, a volume of miscellanea 
to be added to the library of the already enthusiastic 
Coleridgean. 

Yet a feeling of disappointment cannot be repressed. It 
is astonishing that the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria”’ is only 
mentioned in passing, and the “‘ Lectures on Shakespeare ” 
not at all. There is no hint of Coleridge as the greatest 
English critic, even where, as in Professor Muirhead’s essay, 
“ Metaphysician or Mystic ?’’, a direct reference to the 
critical portions of the ‘‘ Biographia ’’ would have been of 
great assistance in clarifying the argument. However 
little it is wished to stress the obvious, a book on Coleridge 
that ignores his criticism must be somewhat lop-sided. It 
is particularly disappointing to find that a section headed 
“ Coleridge the Commentator” is merely a catalogue of 
books annotated_by him. 

The book contains two pieces of original work—some 
chapters from Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s unpublished 
“ Life,” and a letter to Hartley from his sister Sara, on 
Coleridge’s death—and two biographical chapters. These 
are a pleasant note on “‘ Coleridge and Christ’s Hospital,” by 
Mr. Blunden, and an amusing account, from hitherto 
unused documents, of ‘‘ Wordsworth, Coleridge and the 
Spy,” by Mr. Eagleston. There is a bibliographical note on 
early editions,.a selection of contemporary allusions to 
Coleridge’s death, and a selection of criticisms of Coleridge 
by his American contemporaries, made by Dr. Alice Snyder. 
This gives us a great respect for Poe’s insight, and indicates 
that some research among American critics of the 1830's 
might yield profitable results. One, George Cheever, seems 
to have had a particularly intelligent appreciation of 
Coleridge. 

The remaining three essays are by Professor Harper on 
the poetry, Mr. Beeley on Coleridge’s political thought and 
Professor Muirhead on his metaphysics. Professor Harper 
seeks to call attention to the ‘ less widely known and in 
some instances unfinished compositions,’ by a series of 
quotations, with little comment. The result, I am afraid, 
reads rather like a Great Thoughts calendar; the quota- 
tions have very little poetic merit but often express very 
praiseworthy sentiments. The Professor has, I think, in 
his approbation of the sentiments, deceived himself as to 
the quality of the expression. Professor Muirhead’s 
article, apart from the omission I have mentioned above, 
is a clear and convincing vindication of Coleridge from 
the charge of mysticism, which succeeds admirably in 
compressing a difficult subject into a small space, without 
sacrificing clarity. 

Mr. Beeley’s is, I think, the best essay in the book. 
Coleridge’s political thought is an aspect of his mind which 
is far from familiar to most of us. Mr. Beeley traces its 
development from his early revolutionary ardour and 
Pantisocracy, to his later Conservatism, and indicates the 
influence—far greater than supposed—that he had on the 
course of nineteenth century political thought. It is 
interesting to compare and link up this aspect of Coleridge’s 
thought with the others, and I cannot imagine any summary 


more lucid and helpful than Mr. Beeley’s. 
Frank Chapman 
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THE BOOKMAN 


THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


by H. Butterfield 


A Short History of Our Times. 
By J. A. Spender. 10s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


R. SPENDER’S book, in its obvious attempt to 
be fair, and in the quietness and moderation of 
its judgments, is representative of what was 

perhaps the most attractive feature of some of the 
Edwardian liberals with whom the author deals—a 
spirit that was better than tolerance and can best be 
described as a certain generosity of mind. It was this 
spirit which gave a curious nobility to some of the 
Edwardian characters, and it is perhaps lacking in some 
of the younger movements of these days, lacking even 
in the later liberals, who have become more illiberal 
during ill-treatment and eclipse ; and it is, apparently, 
disappearing from the realm of politics like so many 
other signs of an old gentility—to be classed itself 
perhaps as an Edwardian feature, a thing which once 
upon a time helped to make the world more urbane. 
It is true that very often Mr. Spender achieves the 
illusion of impartiality by the absence of comment ; 
the story is told in a series of episodes, each of which 
is treated in about a page of narrative, often illuminated 
by some flash of unexpected detail, which reveals the 
author’s mastery of his period and is a sure sign that 
an historian is at ease in his kingdom; all this without 
any great obtrusion of the author’s personal views and 
without any bitter reflections. It might be claimed 
here that appearances are deceptive, that the author’s 
influence is concealed, that by the choice of episodes for 
study, and by the manner in which he picks his way 
through the narrative, Mr. Spender sometimes achieves 
the illusion that can be given by a “ conducted tour ” 
through the period. In other words, he is most deceiving 
us when he seems to be allowing us to judge for our- 
selves. But, beyond this, it is true to say that he 
has achieved the difficult task of writing contemporary 
history with generous sentiments, he has treated English 
domestic politics without party violence, and he has 
talked of the origins of the Great War with no great 
desire to pass condemnation, but with due regard to 
the irresistible movement of events and the unforeseeable 
results of political action. And he has achieved the 
concentration, the quietness, the gravity, but not the 
dulness of the textbook. 

It is not equally clear that Mr. Spender has achieved 
his purpose, if it was any part of his purpose (as would 
appear from the wrapper and the preface) to provide 
a sketch of the last half-century which would appeal 
“to the younger generation to whom most of it is 
‘history.’’’ The description of contemporary move- 
ments and events may be the easiest but ought to be 
the most difficult of all forms of historical writing ; for 
it requires rare prophetic gifts to diagnose the move- 
ments of the present moment and even to get their 
proportions right; and it is not easy to gain that 
elasticity of mind which is necessary if we are to 
keep pace with events and meet with the appropriate 
mentality a world which changes so drastically from 
decade to decade. It is questionable whether the 
younger generation will be as interested as Mr. Spender 


in the domestic politics of the Edwardian period, and 
whether, if they are patient enough to realise that 
Mr. Asquith was a “ great gentleman ”’ they will under- 
stand at all an author who can also make the assertion 
that he was “a great man.” Whatever the merits of 
the case may be in certain of the political controversies 
of this period, they will be anxious to discover rather 
what an author has to say concerning Lloyd George. 
In a book which claims to be “a review of world 
events,” the reader will find only a fleeting reference 
to Bolshevism, Fascism, the Nazi movement, the 
decline of parliamentary institutions, the causes of the 
trade depression ; he will indeed gain no conception of 
the things which have changed the face of the world ; 
but he will find himself brought back on many occasions 
to pick up the threads of a personal or party con- 
troversy in London. Also, in spite of the appearance 
of impartiality, Mr. Spender’s narrative is intertwined 
with his prejudices, and sometimes is constructed upon 
them. The book would have many dangers, as well 
as many charms, if used as a textbook. But in reality 
it is not written for the young. 

It would be wrong to say that it represents nothing 
more than journalistic history ; but its author writes 
as a “ political historian’ of a familiar type; that is 
to say he does not study structural change so much 
as narrate the political crises which are so often the 
superficial results of such changes. The subdivision of 
the narrative into particular episodes interferes also 
with the architecture of the whole and prevents con- 
tinuous analysis of great movements or long processes 
of change. So the student who wishes to know of the 
development of working-class movements will not 
exactly find the kind of history he is looking for ; 
what he will find is an admirable narrative of the 
general strike of 1926. These episodic narrations are 
most unsatisfactory perhaps in the chapters that have 
reference to pre-War diplomacy. They come almost as 
interpolations in a history of domestic politics and 
they do not provide a sufficient examination or a suffi- 
ciently connected narrative of the origins of the Great 
War. Their uncritical treatment of English diplomacy 
in this period makes one regret their brevity. 


LORD DOVECOT: A Memorial. By Roscoe Beddoes. 5s. 
(Martin Secker.) 


This is a very elegantly produced, written and decorated 
little book about a superbly elegant, mythical young noble- 
man. It is the life-story of Lord Dovecot (pronounced 
Dowt) from the cradle to the premature grave. It is a 
“ take-off,’’ very neatly and meticulously done, with the 
note sustained from start to finish. It reminds one of all 
kinds of people, including Max Beerbohm, but what 
precisely is the thing taken off, and why the writer chose 
so elaborately to take it off, is somewhat difficult to dis- 
cover. One reads it through in the hope of finding out, 
and is quite tolerably entertained meanwhile, but the 
verdict, as on so many paintings, is—‘‘ It is extremely well 
done, but why on earth did he bother to do it?” 


Ada Harrison 
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PLATONISM AND MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophical Studies. 
By A. E. Taylor. 15s. (Macmillan.) 


N his essay on St. Thomas Aquinas in this volume, Pro- 
| fessor Taylor writes: ‘‘ The great philosopher cannot 
indeed have too daring an imagination, provided only 
that its exercise is controlled by a profound sobriety of judg- 
ment, a massive common sense.”’ It is this latter quality 
that is most characteristic of these studies, and it makes the 
task of a reviewer extraordinarily difficult. He is faced 
with eleven essays, unconnected except by their relations 
to the general background of the author’s thought, each 
dealing with some particular problem of philosophy from 
a critical and explicatory standpoint. Each is indeed a 
separate structure fortified by a ‘‘ massive ’”’ and deliberate 
treatment ; and an attempt to estimate and discuss the 
merits of all of them, within the limits of a brief review, 
would be more futile than an attempt to storm eleven 
strong castles in a single day. 

The first five essays deal with subjects connected with 
Platonic philosophy, on which Professor Taylor is a recog- 
nised authority, although his interpretation of it is not 
universally accepted. He lays great stress upon the influ- 
ence which mathematics had upon Plato’s thought, and in 
an essay entitled ‘“‘ Forms and Numbers ”’ he explains his 
theory at some length. But his exposition is primarily 
intended for mathematicians, and the student who is not 
conversant with that science may find himself at sea in an 
ocean of “‘surds’”’ and algebraic formule. Then follow 
four studies of the work of Aquinas, Bacon, Butler and 
Hume. They appear to have been delivered as public 
addresses, and are in consequence general rather than 
technical in their treatment of their subjects. But they 
are in no sense popular, and the student of the history of 
philosophy will find in all of them a most suggestive and 
stimulating study of the relations which these philosophers 
bear to the whole development of human thought. The 
essay on St. Thomas Aquinas is of particular value for its 
estimation of the true position which Thomism must assume 
with relation to Aristotle and the schoolmen. Finally 
there are two essays which are constructive rather than 
historical in their treatment—‘‘ Knowing and Believing ”’ 
and “‘ Is Goodness a Quality ?”’ In these Professor Taylor 
develops his own position, and since they express explicit 
some part of the philosophy which is explicit in the other 
essays in this volume, the reader is advised to go to them 
first. 

Professor Taylor is an idealist, but there are certain 
points on which he differs considerably from other modern 
idealist thinkers. In ‘‘ Knowing and Believing,” for 
example, he arrives at the conclusion that “‘ knowledge, 
so far as it really is knowledge, is immediate.” This 
scientia visionis he ascribes in its completeness to God and 
only God. On the other hand he seems to imply that there 
is also some character of immediacy in sense-perception ; 
he would distinguish between the immediate perception of 
a green leaf and the mediating judgment—‘ This leaf is 
green.”” His attitude raises the problem of distinguishing 
between the two forms of immediacy which thus form the 
termini to the scale of knowledge, and it is a problem 
which he does not answer. This difficulty is surely avoided 
by Bosanquet and Professor Joachim, when they describe 
every level of awareness as being a concrete of synthesis 
and analysis, within which may be distinguished the two 
inseparable moments of immediacy and mediation. The 
highest level of knowledge is then not “‘ immediate,’”’ but 
the most concrete form of ‘‘ synthetic analysis or analytic 
synthesis,’”’ an activity which has become fully identified 
with its object. 

A general survey of this book must leave the reader both 
impressed and stimulated. The “‘ architecture”’ of these 
essays has a solid simplicity which is the result of a deep 
knowledge and control of their material. It is a unity 
which is derived from perfect organisation of the argument, 
and can only be appreciated if the reader is prepared to 
devote an equally sober industry to its comprehension. 


Christopher Serpell 


Now Ready 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 


new novel \ 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GIRL 


A modern lover story with a brilliant social back- 
ground in which an artist’s model and a sculptor 
find happiness after overcoming his _ social 
prejudices. 7/6 


PORTRAIT OF A COURTEZAN 


By Charles C. Dobie. A rich and dramatic 
story in which we view a shy, sensitive boy, Colin 
Campbell, growing up to bitter manhood, and get 
a portrait of the woman who shared in his destiny 
—the bold, robust Florrie Dowsett, a generous 
amoralist. 7/6 


THE PEEL TRAIT 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. All of the salty 
tang and humour for which Joe Lincoln is so widely 
known. ‘“ Mr. Lincoln sees his characters sym- 
pathetically, and below the hard surface of terse 
speech and direct manners there is a wealth of 
profound human feeling.”’ 

Edward Crickmay in the Sunday Referee 


OLD FARM 


By E. S. Prichard. The absorbing story of 
the delightful Schofield family whose farm lay by 
the path of the covered wagons trekking to the 
““ promised lands.’”’ A novel of the colourful days 
of the 1870's. 7/6 
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TIRED BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 


This group of six brand new books carries you 


along the broad highways of adventure and into 
the shadowy by-ways of crime and mystery. 
Each volume has been carefully chosen to give 
the maximum of interesting, vigorous reading. 
Between the covers of these books is release for 
you from the intricate professional, business, and 
home duties—blessed forgetfulness of cares and 
anxieties ! 7/6 per volume 


THE READY BLADE A. Edwards Chapman 
SCRAMBLED YEGGS Octavus Roy Cohen 
MURDER BELOW WALL STREET Roger Delancey 
OUT OF THE DARK George Gibbs 
MURDER IN CHURCH Babette Hughes 
MARKED MAN H. C. Wire 


“This library of books for the business man in 
his leisure hours includes tales of adventure, 
detection and mystery by well-known writers. 
They are handy-sized, well-printed volumes, and 
from those we have seen we feel fully justified in 
recommending the series.’’—Jnvestor’s Chronicle 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
RECENT PICTURES 


By L. M. Bryant. The author has collected 
fifty beautiful reproductions of famous paintings 
of the past century, which she presents with the 
history of each picture and its maker. 

Illustrated, 7/6 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR BOOK, 1934 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Stories 
of Brave Boys and Fearless Men. Twenty-two 
stories covering aeroplanes, Western, scout, sport, 
Indian, wild animal. Full of action and hair- 
breadth escapes. Illustrated, 7/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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SNOW AND SOME OTHERS 


The Search. 

By C. P. Snow. 8s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 
The Dreamer. 

By Julian Green. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Salvation. 


By Sholem Asch. 8s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


‘Portrait of His Excellency. 

By Stephen McKenna. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Elizabeth. 

By Frank Swinnerton. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


R. SNOW’S first two books, ‘‘ Death Under Sail ”’ 
and “‘ New Lives for Old,” appeared with a great 
deal of réclame. Much play was made with the 

fact that he was a “ brilliant young scientist,’ and the 
critics, perhaps anxious to reflect the brilliance and 
reacting religiously to the magic word “ science,” 
accorded them more praise than they deserved. One 
was a competent, slightly monotonous detective story ; 
the other an “intellectual escapade ’’ which showed 
that Dr. Snow was exceptionally intelligent, but sug- 
gested, by the deliberate professionalism of its technique, 
that he was not endowed by nature for the writing of 
fiction. But “The Search” has removed all such 
disappointment and misgiving. It is a fine book. 
Dr. Snow must now be regarded, pompous and familiar 
though the phrase sounds, as one of the few important 
novelists now writing in English. 

His importance is not literary. ‘‘ Works of art,” in 
any close sense, are not to be expected from him. But 
works of social value are. ‘‘ The Search ” is a dramatic 
presentation of a problem which few novelists would 
recognise as dramatic: the problem which confronts 
an honest and intelligent man, moderately sensual and 
moderately ambitious, who endeavours to find a satis- 
factory occupation in the modern world. Regarded 
merely as a story it is intensely exciting. Regarded as 
a critique of the situation in which we find ourselves, 
it is so illuminating that I for one, and perhaps many 
others, will remember it with gratitude as a source of 
wisdom and courage. 


OVELS like “ The Search,’”’ which represent a real 
effort of apprehension, make their authors as use- 
ful and respectable members of society as economists. 
For it is surely as necessary for the future of civilisa- 
tion that men and women learn to understand each 
other as that they learn how to feed each other. 
Messrs. Heinemann kindly explain on the jacket of 
“The Dreamer” that, just as Bergson and Schopen- 
hauer were the inspirers of Proust and Gide, so Freud 
is the inspirer of Green. Without this explanation most 
readers of this strange book would be hopelessly mystified 
until the final chapter. Only then does it become clear 
that the adventures of the tubercular Manuel in the 
castle are dream and not fact. This is rather a serious 
fault. For the reader’s chief interest in such a book 
is to analyse the dream and interpret its symbols in the 
light of what he has been told of the real life of the 
dreamer. Mr. Green, by mixing dream and fact into 
an imponderably significant romance, practically kills 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Wynyard Browne 


this interest. He does not, on the other hand, give 
the reader the dreamer’s pleasure by allowing him to 
forget the possibility of analysis. He has seen two uses 
which a novelist can make of Freud’s theory; he has 
attempted them both at once, and even his remarkable 
virtuosity has failed to combine them satisfactorily. 
The two uses are these: to employ Freud’s analytical 
method to explain the characters and action of a story, 
and to employ Freud’s knowledge of subconscious 
symbolism to construct a story which shall have the 
cathartic quality of dream. These uses are necessarily 
alternative. For the effort to combine them leads 
either to a more than Pirandellian, far more than Gidean 
difficulty of presenting a dream within a dream, or to a 
vague romance like Mr. Green’s, in which the characters 
have to be made to doubt whether the illusions of dream 
are not as real as the delusions of reality. 

“The Search ’”’ and ‘‘ The Dreamer ” suggest a useful 
subject for meditation. What is the proper relation of 
the novelist to contemporary thought? In periods of 
transition, when “ values ”’ are topsy-turvy, the imagina- 
tive writer has a function of peculiar importance. He 
can carry out experiments on values which are safe and 
possible in literature, but dangerous and sometimes 
impossible in life. If these experiments are to be useful 
and not merely on the level of stinks in the school lab., 
the writer must have a considerable equipment of know- 
ledge. If they are to be progressive, that knowledge 
must be moderately up to date. Freud for instance 
should be more than a name to him. But if the results 
of the experiments are to be accessible to the public, 
they must be presented in such a way that an under- 
standing of them does not depend on the public's 
extraneous knowledge of complicated theories. One of 
the marvels of imagination is that it can do this. 


F the other three books on this list, ‘‘ Salvation ”’ is 
the most interesting. It is a long and sometimes 
dramatic story of the Jews in Poland just after the 
Napoleonic wars. Jechiel, the hero, whose whole life is 
told from birth to death, was at first a dunce, the despair 
of his Chassidic father. But there was in him a dogged 
and humble love of righteousness, of God and of the 
poor; and before he died he had become a Wonder- 
Rabbi, the famous ‘‘ Psalm Jew,”’ known throughout all 
Poland as one who succoured Israel. The story has not 
much shape and its interest is chiefly religious, but it is 
told with all Sholem Asch’s vigour and ease. Only irony 
is lacking ; and there are great opportunities for irony, 
particularly when the Jews and the Christians fight over 
the soul of the horse-dealer’s daughter. 

Mr. McKenna and Mr. Swinnerton are such old hands, 
their work is so familiar, that there is little to be said 
about these latest examples. Mr. McKenna as usual 
has a good notion for a book—the private significance 
of the public events recorded in a ‘“ Who's Who” 
biography. It is only a little surprising that his Lord 
Alster should be so uninteresting, even in private. But 
Mr. McKenna is such a competent writer that few 
readers will notice this dullness. 

“Elizabeth” is a much bigger and perhaps better 
affair. There are a great many varied characters, and 
the complex story is well developed. It should be a 
feast of delight for Mr. Swinnerton’s large public. 
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HIGHER AND LOWER CRITICISM 


The Heritage of Music: Vol. Il. 
7s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


AVING edited a first volume of essays on various 
i composers by various authors, Mr. Hubert Foss 
has found public response sufficient to justify a 
second volume. If he follows to its logical end the argu- 
ment that ‘“‘ greatness’”’ is not confined to the chosen 
few among composers, he may well find himself editing 
Volume X before many years have passed. Then, look- 
ing back, perhaps he will discover that, after all, he has 
in reality been bringing out a more up-to-date and more 
concise ‘‘ Grove,’”’ which, if I know Mr. Foss, will sadden 
him a little. It is a peculiarly English habit of mind to 
confer greatness upon the few, and to choose each figure as 
being clearly representative of a definite quality. Further, 
the habit of conferring greatness dutifully and without 
subtlety is backed up by an obstinate reluctance to revise 
judgment. As for removing the Great One from his 
exalted position, that is almost unheard of. (Do we not 
see an excellent example of this mental habit in the choosing 
of Test teams to represent us at cricket ?) 

Mr. Foss has the advantage (not without its dangers) of 
being his own Selection Committee. In choosing his 
second eleven (with Hugo Wolf as twelfth man), he has 
indulged in the luxury of a few surprises, and yet has been 
conservative where I expected him to be enterprising. 
I mean in the matter of fixing a date-limit. No account of 
the first twenty-five years of this century is taken, in spite 
of the composers who (whether alive now or dead) have 
completed their known or ascertainable contribution to 
the heritage. On the whole, however, no serious fault can 
be found with the list of composers ;_ but in picking out his 
essayists, the editor has made the big mistake of including 
Professor Donald Tovey. The whole book is thereby com- 
pletely deprived of shape and balance, It is not only that 
this author takes more space for his critical inquiry than any 
two of the others, but also that his application of knowledge 
and judgment is on so lofty a plane that even the best of 
the other chapters (Sir W. H, Hadow on Handel for example, 
and Mr. Foss himself on Mendelssohn) can only be viewed 
as essays in Lower Criticism. Having received Tovey’s 
on Gluck (‘‘ and the musical revolution of the eighteenth 


century ’’), I should have been inclined, had I been in Mr,” 


Foss’s place, to remove it from its company and invite the 
author to make of it a single book. For truth to tell, the 
argument—based on the observation that Gluck’s achieve- 
ment can only be measured in relation to the change that 
all music of his day was strangely suffering—is so full of 
suggestion, is so swift and spare, has been so tightened by 
elisions, that two or three readings are necessary before its 
complete significance is grasped. 

What an example is Tovey to the other members of this 
team! To Mr. Cecil Gray for instance. Having done his 
worst for Brahms in the first volume, he completes his fell 
work here in a chapter on Liszt. What is it in Mr. Gray 
that compels him to play Iago whenever he writes ? Con- 
tinually he is mouthing asides to his audience or, with a 
stagey villain’s laugh, letting it be known what fools he 
thinks men are. He has been behaving like this for a long 
time now, and not even his best friend, apparently, will tell 
him how boring such an attitude always is, except when, 
as in D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s case, misanthropy is excused 
by wit. 

Many of the writers here are conscious of the necessity 
of (to quote Mr. Wotton on Berlioz) ‘‘ disabusing one’s mind 
of much that has been written about the composer’s music.” 
The trouble is that not all of them can show they have 
done so, long before they put pen to paper for this particular 
occasion. Hadow, Foss, Fellowes and Bonavia are honour- 
able exceptions. But no one here, no one in this country, 
can take a starting-point so far removed from everyday 
critical inhibitions, as that from which Tovey habitually 
sets out. 

Basil Maine 
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LIPPINCOTT 


FIRE ON THE ANDES 


By CARLETON BEALS. Author of “The 
Crime of Cuba,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The author tells the story of modern and ancient Peru, its extra- 
ordinary wealth, its jungles, deserts and snow~ yy mountains, 
its customs, its glorious history, its conquest the greedy, 
lustful Spaniards, and its promise for the future. 


JOAN OF ARC AND HER 
COMPANIONS 


By JEHANNE D’ORLIAC. Author of ‘“ Fran- 
cis I,” etc. Translated by ELISABETH ABBOTT. 
12 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


The real Joan of Arc, not the stained glass window that so many 
chroniclers have made of her, is the subject of this brilliant 
biography. 


THE WINTER DIVERSIONS 
OF A GARDENER 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of 
Another Gardener’s Bed Book,” etc. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. 


This fascinating book contains chapters on summer houses of 
all kinds, on the Church’s role in the garden, on the Huguenots 
and on plant transportation, and the history of plant exploring. 


THE NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS. Author of “ The 
Amateur Machinist,” etc. With 146 illustrations 
and diagrams. 10s. 6d. 
The mysteries of the many almost unbelievable inventions 
in the world of science. A book for every age. 


FULL SPEED TO SUCCESS 


Everyman’s Complete Guide to Mental and 
Physical Efficiency 
By ROBERT T. GEBLER 9s. 


Read this book and learn how to become a responsible, successful 
business man, how to condition your mind and body, and how 
to talk and dress well. 


THE VISITING VILLAIN 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Author of “ ay in 
the Wall,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


The newest Fleming Stone detective novel, and one of Carolyn 
Wells’s best. Besides the search for the murderer of Bruce 
Dunbar, there was the question of the four wills to be settled. 
Which will was made last ? 


THE MYSTERIOUS MADAME $... 
By SIMONE D’ERIGNY Ts. 6d. 


Is it 9 for even a great scientist to kill by will power 
alone If not, who could have killed that gay boulevardier, 
Dr. Renouard? This was the French Prize Mystery Novel of 
1933. 


THE DEAD MAN AT THE WINDOW 


By JEAN TOUSSAINT-SAMAT. Author of 
““Shoes That Had Walked Twice,” the prize- 
winning mystery novel that won the coveted 
French Prix du Roman d’Adventures of 1932. 

7s. 6d. 
There are thrills enough here to stir,the most hardened arm- 
chair detective. 


A NORWEGIAN FAMILY 
By MARIE HAMSUN. Author of “A Nor- 
wegian Farm,” etc. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Further adventures of the Langerud family so happily begun 
in *‘A Norwegian Farm.” Its humour and sympathy will 
win the hearts of all readers. 


HOMEMADE GAMES 
By ARTHUR H. LAWSON. Introduction by 
ANGELO PaTtRI. 37 drawings by the Author. 9s, 


This book serves a double purpose: not only does it contain 
instructions for playing many kinds of indoor and outdoor 
games, but it also gives simple yet complete instructions so 
that the adventurous boy can make each game himself. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF HALLOWE’EN 
By ELIZABETH HOUGH SECHRIST. Illus- 
trated in colour. 4s. 6d. 


All about what to do on Hallowe’en—or any other chilly evening. 
There are directions for giving a Jack-o’-lantern dance, telling 
ghost stories and Hallowe’en poems and ballads, g games 
and telling fortunes with chestnuts, bottles, nuts and keys. 


AUTUMN LIST ON APPLICATION 


16, JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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TEN PROPHETS AND ONE HIGH PRIEST 


Sermons by Artists. 
(Golden Cockerel Press.) 


The Study of Art. - 
By R. H. Wilenski. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


WING to the difficulty the usual occupants of 
pulpits have in practising what it is their busi- 
ness to preach, a distinction has all along been 

widely admitted between the men and their office. 
Those who do not like the distinction should be 
specially interested in these sermons by artists. For 
artists tend at all times to preach what they practise, 
or at least what they feel is practicable. 

There is a fundamental difference between the two 
orders. The clergy are in regular employment, though 
it is true that many of them are very badly paid. 
Artists are nearly always free-lances, constantly in 
harness, and forced, early or late, to bear the brunt 
of the world’s materialism. 

The preachers of our ten sermons, a various troop, 
have one thing in common: they are against obscur- 
antism. They believe in freedom. They hate darkness, 
and love colour and light, and not only the light of 
nature, but also the light of reason. I suppose they are 
not all acquainted, but if they happened to live on the 
east bank of the Rhine they would soon be meeting in 
the concentration camp. 

Mr. Paul Nash’s sermon is a kind of personal con- 
fession. He tells us a good deal about himself, and 
adds an exhortation to his brother artists that they are 
not to be embittered by the endurances of earning a 
living, and must above all not succumb to social 
snobbery. Mr. David Low is not worried by this 
temptation. To him the enemy is the subtle magnetism 
of tradition, which makes men cleave to the past instead 
of having faith in the future. He sounds a modern 
note. Without being too sanguine, he believes in 
progress, gradually advanced by planning and co- 
operation. He rather leaves the inner life out of his 
calculations, as if the spirit of man could be fully realised 
in social contacts and practical benevolence—a propo- 
sition by no means borne out by the recorded experience 
of the world’s most active philanthropists. One may 
not agree with some of the negative implications in 
Mr. Low’s theme, but what he says in so many words 
is surely good sense and true religion. 


a, follows Mr. Gibbings, in a fresh style that 

reminds one of the charming artist who had a say 
in Lowes Dickinson’s “‘ Modern Symposium.” His 
watchword is not better production and distribution : 
it is a more reflective life, a greater simplicity, sweet 
content. This, at any rate to me, is also good sense 
—and sound philosophy ; and there is no sane member 
of our congregation who will not cry amen to Mr. 
Kennington’s denunciation of war and of the cowardice 
that makes mutual slaughter still possible. 

When God had created the world out of chaos He 
looked at His work and “ saw that it was good.” His 
appreciation was more than passing sentiment, it was 
the highest activity of His spirit. The importance of 
letting oneself be touched by beauty is the thought 
that seems to inform Mr. Sullivan’s sermon ; that, and 
disillusionment with a good deal of Christian dogma. 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Paul Bloomfield 


Mr. Sullivan is the rambliest of our preachers, as Mr, 
Roger Fry, who comes next, is the most precise. 

Mr. Fry believes that religion has done a great deal 
of harm by a false gradation of moral values. His 
burden is that “ moral indignation is one of the least 
harmless of our pleasures,’ and he wishes, as well he 
may, that mankind would learn “that the love of 
power is more deadly . . . than profligacy itself, and 
that the drunkard and the drug fiend are nearer to 
the kingdom of heaven than the conqueror and the 
domineering moralist.”’ 


A LESS fiercely smouldering rage of righteousness 

inspires Mr. Stanley Spencer. God is love. Love 
reveals the meanings of things. Love makes life 
significant, and can make it happy. Mr. Spencer has 
a fine phrase with which to describe his own higher 
life—‘‘ the thousands of celebrations of marriage” 
constantly taking place between him and everything 
else. He is poetical; Mr. Dyson is prosaic again, 
though his text is ‘‘ consider the lilies of the field.” 
Mr. Dyson has a spiritual affinity with Mr. Low. We 
can all be as the lilies of the field, he says—effortlessly 
harmonious—if we use our marvellous inventions, as 
it is in our power to do, for killing poverty once and 
for all. There need be no more scarcity. Therefore 
there need be no more greed and oppression, and “ to 
choose sin when virtue is become easy . . . is to be 
guilty of a devilish preference. That is a sin beyond 
redemption.” 

Mr. Underwood takes his stand with Mr. Gibbings, 
desiring an Arcadian rather than an H. G. Wellsian 
heaven on earth, and I like his idea of sending out 
missionaries to learn from the aborigines. He is too 
hard on Bacon and Sir Joseph Duveen, I think, and 
since he is mentioning names he might have mentioned 
William Morris—favourably. Finally, Mr. Percy Smith 
remembers art for what it can be to everyone, a source 
of happiness and means for enlarging experience. 

The book that enshrines all these sincere comments 
is itself a small work of art. It is printed in Eric Gill’s 
Perpetua type and has clever decorations by Elizabeth 
Corsellis. 


URNING to Mr. Wilenski’s ‘‘ Study of Art’’ we are 
at once in a less rarefied atmosphere. Ona second 
reading it appears that Mr. Wilenski is not as fierce 
as one thought at first, but he has a blustering dictatorial 
manner. And he has a system. He lays down rules 
for how art is to be studied, and they are very logical, 
though they make the subject seem rather an un- 
attractive one. There is to be a remorseless division 
of labour among artists themselves, collectors, experts, 
critics, writers on esthetics. 

The most striking suggestion in the book is that 
students working for an Art Critical Degree in Mr. 
Wilenski’s ideal university should study living artists 
and not the old masters. It seems to me that as the 
tendency of the young is anyhow to exaggerate the 
importance of contemporary reputations this is not a 
good idea. I would put them on to making an analysis 
of some rather boring eighteenth century Italianising 
Dutchman. But I do think they should from time to 
time have a drink with a painter friend in Fitzroy Square. 
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HOW IT WORKS 


Modern Prose Style. 
By Bonamy Dobrée. 6s. (Clarendon Press.) 


HE only part of this book which may be skipped 
is the introduction, in which Mr. Dobrée wanders 
a little aimlessly among the surface stumbling- 
blocks of his subject. He notes that archaism intro- 
duces a barrier; he comments on the various strange 
motives which cause writers to write, on the “ queer 
impulse to create”’ and on the undoubted fact that 
the style is the man, but that “ personal”’ writing is 
detestable. How must a writer be personal? How 
does he make contact ? “ By the sound of his voice.” 
Admirable, yet Mr. Dobrée might have gone a little 
deeper and demonstrated, among the roots, how and 
where the two kinds of personality involved divide ; 
or he might have climbed a little higher, and given us a 
bird's-eye view of the salient points of this discussion. 

However, the moment subjectivity is abandoned for 
objectivity, all is stimulating,. entertaining, and even, 
occasionally, profound. The author’s method is to quote 
a page of effective prose and then look at its works to 
see how it is made, with his eye kept closely on the 
object in the manner which, he rightly tells us, is usual 
among the best descriptive writers. Since by “ modern ”’ 
is meant “contemporary,” that most arbitrary of all 
categories, the diversity is almost unlimited. Eighteenth 
century prose can be discussed in Shaw’s revitalised 
version of Macaulay-s version of it ; Elizabethan logo- 
mania in James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. 

The passages selected for quotation, as is to be ex- 
pected from the part editor of the “ London Book of 
English Prose,’ have sharply differentiated merits, but 
are none of them taken from the obviously anthologis- 
able ; it really seems at last as if the Book of Gems, 
with the tone set by a quotation from Walter Pater or 
the ““ Stones of Venice,” is a thing of the past. Note 
also that Mr. Dobrée really does achieve catholicity. 
There is something soothing to the spirit in the know- 
ledge that true culture can mean a capacity for the 
admiration of Middleton Murry as well as David Garnett, 
Shaw as well as Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence as well 
as Bertrand Russell. 

But the best part of the book is the comments. Some- 
times these stimulate to an almost speechless indigna- 
tion, as, for instance, when it is said that plain emotion 
must be described in plain prose, complex in complex. 
Surely this is the old fallacy that it is necessary to write 
funnily when being humorous, or pathetically when 
being sad. Also Mr. Dobrée should not have attacked 
modern journalism (exemplified by quotation from The 
Times and the still more conservative Daily Worker) on 
the ground that, alone among contemporary styles, it is 
too stylistic. Truly modern journalism is represented 
by such a paper as Time, in which the prose is as pre- 
tisely to the unornamented purpose as a telegram. 
But when it is said of Virginia Woolf (contrasting her 
with George Moore) that the reader finds himself ‘‘ form- 
ing her prose further forward in the mouth, nearer the 
lips,”’ it seems as if this kind of detail, with its vision 
of Mrs. Woolf’s exquisite meticulousness, her careful 
preservation of herself in a world of beauty, like some 
celestial aunt, is more penetrating than a dozen 
generalisations. 

Stephen Potter 


BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 


The Tuileries 

By G. LENOTRE. 

Translated from the French by Hucu 
BARNES. 

Illustrated. 12/6 net 
A remarkable account of the most famous 
and romantic palace of the French kings. 
M. Lenotre’s description betrays the hand 
of an enthusiast and an authority of the 
subject. 


The Squabbling Garden 
By MARION CRAN. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 
A true Marion Cran book, written with all 
the charm and delicacy that made her 
earlier book world famous. 


Echoes of Old Wars 
Edited by COLONEL C. FIELD, R.M.L.I. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 
This book is composed of personal and 
unofficial letters and accounts of bygone 
battles by land and by sea. A collection 
of great historical interest. 


In the Trail of the Three Musketeers 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 
This is a book for readers who can thrill 
to history and those who have followed 
with bated breath the trail of Dumas’s 
three musketeers. 


Life and Death at the Old Bailey 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 
A complete history of London’s most 
famous Court of Justice. A fascinating 
and authoritative record. 


Angling Ways 
By E. MARSHALL HARDY. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
A book for the coarse fisherman, the like 
of which, both in its scope and information, 
has never before been published. 


The Costume Book 

By Mrs. NESFIELD COOKSON. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
This is a work produced with the special 
intention of settling once and for all the 
difficulties encountered when period cos- 
tumes are being worn at pageants, balls 
and plays. etc. 


Right-ho, Jeeves 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7/6 net 
A new Jeeves novel which reveals Mr. 
Wodehouse in his most light-hearted and 
entertaining vein. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
3, York Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
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“YOU KNOW MY METHODS, WATSON ” 
by Marcus Magill 


The Murder of My Aunt. 
By Richard Hull. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


Murder at Lancaster Gate. 
By Francis Grierson. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Five to Five. 
By D. Erskine Muir. 3s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


Eight to Nine. 

By R. A. J. Walling. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Hangman. 

By Gerald Verner. 7s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 


Scrambled Yeggs. 
By Octavius Roy Cohen. 7s. 6d. (Appleton-Century.) 


Crime: Its Cause and Treatment. 
By Clarence Darrow. 2s. 6d. (Watts.) 


N spite of Sherlock Holmes’s statement, poor 
Watson never learned to recognise his hero’s 
methods of deduction and elucidation. Each 

case rose up before him like a gigantic wave which 
struck him to the ground, and out of the foam of which 
he arose spluttering out absurd questions. Enviable 
Dr. Watson! In these days, when nine times out of 
ten a safe conversational opening on the heels of the 
introductions is: ‘‘ And how is the thriller going ? ” 
too often do we know the well-worn methods of the 
growing band of thriller writers. Too often the whole 
plot, dénouement and all, is disclosed in the first few 
pages. 

How refreshing, then, to come across ‘‘ The Murder 
of My Aunt,” which gives a new and amusing twist 
to the theme of homicide. Readers who insist on 
buckets of blood and fusillades of bullets may be dis- 
appointed, but those who like murder and wit agreeably 
mingled will seize on this book with cries of joy. Edward 
Powell’s diary tells us of his attempts to “‘ remove” 
his aunt from the house they share uncomfortably in 
a little Welsh village. Like Bruce, this unprepossessing 
young scoundrel is prepared to emulate the spider and 
try again when failure meets his ingenious efforts. 
But a surprise is waiting for Edward—and for the 
reader. The whole plot is told and rounded off in a 
neatly satirical manner, and the lightness of the author’s 
style actually adds a touch of real horror to the 
telling. 


N “ Murder at Lancaster Gate,’’ Mr. Francis Grierson 
adds another detective story to the long list to his 
credit. Dick Wilson, down-and-out, is persuaded by a 
sinister physician and his lovely accomplice, Nina Lopez, 
ex-trapeze artist, to impersonate the long-lost son of a 
dying millionaire. Share and share alike when the 
millions fall in. But Sir Matthew Bedwyn takes a turn 
for the better and Dick jibs when murder is suggested 
to hasten his departure. Even Dr. Watson could guess 
the rest—right down to the ultimate surprise. 

Time is an important point in the next two books 
on my list. Mr. D. Erskine Muir opens “ Five to 
Five” by giving us a glimpse of the murderer about 
to begin his horrible work ; which in due course reduces 
an elderly invalid to a battered corpse. Inspector 
Woods has the job of elucidating the crime, and a 
neat job he makes of it, although he keeps a good deal 
up his sleeve until the last moment. As might be 


THE BOOKMAN 


expected from the author of “ In Muffled Night,”’ this 
is a well written and carefully planned story, in which 
the interest is well sustained. 


| ALMOST accused Philip Tolefree, Mr. R. A. J. 

Walling’s likeable private detective, of concealing an 
important clue from the reader, and thus breaking the 
rules laid down for crime fiction. On looking back, how. 
ever, to the early chapters of “‘ Eight to Nine,’ I found 
that the author had given me the clue and, like Dr, 
Watson, I had obtusely missed it. The scene of Mr, 
Walling’s story is set in a group of bachelor chambers, 
One suite—in its owner’s absence—is found to contain 
the traces of a hurried search and a bullet-drilled corpse 
from which all marks of identity have been removed, 
From these premises Tolefree and Inspector Pierce 
gradually reconstruct the crime. Suspicion falls natur- 
ally on the various tenants, and Tolefree’s logical 
reasoning from each tiny clue is as natural and unforced, 
Like that well-known actress who is said to have rudely 
accosted a famous author with: “ They tell me, Mr 
H., that millions of people read your books—and ] 
have never opened one of them,” I must confess that 
I have missed Mr. Walling’s earlier works. But I hope 
“‘ millions of people ’”’ read his stories, for he deserves 
top marks for ingenuity and style. 

“It’s all too sensational,’ said the Chief Constable, 
and that is exactly what I felt about ‘“‘ The Hangman.” 
Two residents of Hill Green, a respectable garden 
suburb, find a lamp-post bearing grisly fruit in the 
shape of a hanged fellow-suburbian. Next day another 
corpse is found hanging in a nearby barn. Each bears 
a card signed by ‘“‘ The Hangman.” The local police 
call in Scotland Yard (Inspector Shadgold) ; Inspector 
Shadgold calls in Trevor Lowe, dramatist and amateur 
sleuth. No wonder, too, for the police detective as a 
detective is, in the words of Maisie Maddigan in ‘‘ Juno 
and the Peacock,” completely “null and void.” His 
amateur collaborator, I fear, is not much better, and 
the criminal (who of course is quite improbable) is 
finally caught by what is more or less accident. 


COLLECTION of stories with the title of 
“Scrambled Yeggs ’’ obviously hails from America. 
Mr. Cohen’s hero is a Gargantuan detective, Jim Hanvey, 
who is on the friendliest terms with the crooks he arrests 
and outwits. In fact sleuth and “ yeggs ” are all buddies 
together, which complicates the business of jailing the 
latter. The stories have no outstanding merit, but 
they make pleasant reading for an hour or two. 
Lastly a serious study of the causes of crime and 
its suggested treatment. All the wisdom of Mr. 
Clarence Darrow’s forty years at the American Bar 
(spent chiefly on the side of the defence) is behind 
his plea for the more humane treatment of convicted 
persons. “‘ Criminals,” he says, ‘‘ are both born and 
made.” Heredity, environment, lack of emotional 
outlet—all these go to the manufacture of the criminal, 
and society’s object should be to cure rather than to 
punish. This thoughtful and persuasive little book 
should be read by all who are concerned with the 
punishment and prevention of crime. 
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A PUBLISHER TAKES STOCK 


Author Hunting. 


By Grant Richards. 15s. net. (Hamish Hamilton.) 


F this is not the most intimate, revealing and 

entertaining of all publishers’ autobiographies, I 

must at least confess that I cannot name its rival. 

Mr. Grant Richards, the son of an Oxford don, began 
his publishing career on New Year’s Day, 1897, to the 
sound of dance and song, the clink of glasses, and the 
revelry of youth. He had a (quite inadequate) capital 
of £1,400, subscribed by various relatives; and he 
was supported by a young cousin, who has just left 
Charterhouse and was six years younger than himself. 
Small wonder that within two years’ time he “ had 
made intimate acquaintance with anxiety.’”’ Had he 
amassed a capital of, say, twenty times the amount, 
and secured at his elbow the controlling advice of some 
middle-aged wiseacre, Mr. Richards might have been 
a richer man, but the world in general would have been 
poorer. There would not have been this book. As it 
was, Mr. Richards brought into his pleasant office in 
Henrietta Street almost every equipment of the suc- 
cessful publisher except wealth and experience. He 
had an eager interest in books, which he had trained 
in the office of a wholesale bookseller; a quick flair 
for the new thing; a rare taste in the production and 
decoration of books; and a combination of enthusiasm 
and sympathy which many authors found irresistible. 
He was not afraid to back his opinion beyond the limit 
of his resources; and he was soon the possessor of one 
of the most attractive “lists” in London. 

He published the first books of G. K. Chesterton 
and Alfred Noyes, of Ernest Bramah, Ronald Firbank 
and Alec Waugh ; he was the first publisher to appre- 
ciate the commercial possibilities of ‘‘ A Shropshire 
Lad,”’ while Richard Le Gallienne, E. V. Lucas, Thomas 
Burke, and the present Poet Laureate found in him one 
of their earliest business allies. His comments upon 
the authors he “ hunted ”’ are intimate and penetrating ; 
the better the reader knows the men described, the 
better will he appreciate Mr. Richards’s shrewd ‘insight. 
But the good book is not always, nor perhaps often, 
the good seller; and the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Figures of 
Profit and Loss” is among the most illuminating in 
the history of publishing. 

Perhaps Mr. Richards’s outstanding distinction is his 
early appreciation of the commercial chances of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw ; and for many readers the voluminous 
correspondence of G. B. S. will form the most attractive 
feature of the whole record. The letters abound in 
the familiar, disconcerting gambits: ‘‘ Grant Richards, 
my boy, do not deceive yourself... .” Dear G.R., 
You have an india-rubber mind.” “ Dear G.R.,.. . 
You are the most incompetent publisher I ever heard 

Of his contemporary rivals Mr. Richards has much 
to say that is both new and amusing ; he is not always 
discreet, but no one could call him spiteful. Like 
every enterprising publisher, he deplores the modern 
system of piracy, poaching and rank plagiarism ; but 
he realises that old standards of loyalty and honour 
are out of date to-day. ‘‘A brave business, publishing,” 
he says, “ but often a bitter one.” Every publisher 
will agree, adding only his personal conviction that the 
bitterness is well worth while. Arthur Waugh 


PITMAN’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


MODERN LETTERING ° 
from A to Z (SECOND EDITION) 
By Cecil Wade 


A highly recommended book, now fully revised, of expert examples 
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QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 


The Lonely Lady of Dulwich. 
By Maurice Baring. 5s. (Heinemann.) 


HE libraries, it is always said, cannot do with a 
book of less than seventy thousand words, or seven 
hundred thousand words, or seven billion words, 

or whatever the current minimum is, because the public 
would not look at it. Just as the retailers, the manu- 
facturers say, will not look at a basin-shaped basin or 
a jug-shaped jug, because the public could not possibly 
drink milk or eat sugar out of it. It may all be true. 
The library public issues from its home in the morning 
with its handbag, with a due amount of cosmetics on 
its face, and with its book. It sits in the train at inter- 
vals turning the pages of this book. It is an odd habit, 
but no odder than many of the habits of civilisation. 
It stands to reason that if there are too few pages they 
will not last out the required number of journeys, and 
an extra visit to the library will become necessary, which 
the library public has neither the time nor the energy 


to make. There are however, as well as the library . 


public, a small number of people who actually read 
books. These are not allowed to dictate, even by 
supposition, their ideal length of book, but as time is 
always scarce and it is nice to read something at a 
sitting, it is probably between fifteen and fifty thousand 
words. 

Mr. Maurice Baring, who writes books for readers, 
but who writes them by fortunate accident at the 
library length, has been allowed to publish, in “‘ The 
Lonely Lady of Dulwich,” a very short book. It is not 
a short story; it is a short book—that is a big thing 
done in a small compass. The method is by suggestion 
rather than by statement ; it is the method of leaving 
everything out, so absolutely preferable (although works 
of art cari be produced both ways) to the method of 
putting everything in. Mr. Baring, although he always 
uses the same method, usually writes at far greater 
length, that is he has time to spread himself, as it were, 
within his method. Here, in this narrow space, he 
has no chance to spread himself; every point is a 
delicate hit or miss. This type of book is peculiarly 
homogeneous. Even while it is being built up it is 
pervasively present as a whole; each note, while it is 
being struck, takes its place in the complete scale. 
Such a book, if “ brought off,”’ is one of the most entirely 
satisfying forms of writing. 

“The Lonely Lady of Dulwich ”’ is the story of one 
of those women whose smile lit up a whole room. She 
was called Zita Harmer and lived forty years ago. They 
still exist, these women, but they exist most naturally 
in those more reticent days—reticent, one is made to 
feel, but burning. She was married, for love, by an 
English banker of the strong and silent type, and lived 
with him a life of the politest possible separation. The 
Harmers moved to. Paris, where this desolate life for 
Zita threatened to continue, but through having her 
portrait painted she blossomed and came into society 
and happiness, and inspired a great passion in the breast 
of a young French poet. She almost eloped with him, 
but stayed herself on the eve. Afterwards she herself 
fell in love with a rather worthless journalist, to whom 
she gave her story as copy, whereupon her husband 
silently arranged a separation from her, and she became 
and died a lonely lady. 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Ada Harrison 


The touches which build up this full-size picture 
need to be, and are certain. There is no doubt in 
the reader’s mind about Zita’s beauty (which is not 
described) ; there is no doubt about the greatness of 
the young poet’s passion for her; the characters con- 
form, by a poetic compulsion, to their own particular 
idiom of life. Of the two dénouements in the book, both 
of which hang upon Robert Harmer, the first has the 
true burning quality. Robert Harmer does not under- 
stand poetry and is reported not to understand French, 
but he discovers the poet’s passion for his wife by read- 
ing one of his poems, written in French, because there 
are some things men understand from men, and they 
transcend woman’s intuition. This is dead right. The 
second dénouement, in which Robert Harmer silently 
arranges a separation from his wife, has the inevitability 
but not the passion. 

“The Lonely Lady of Dulwich” challenges com- 
parison naturally with Willa Cather’s “‘ A Lost Lady.” 
This is a book of the same type, of the same subject 
almost, indubitably brought off. Mr. Baring’s book 
is not brought off in the same degree as ‘‘ A Lost Lady,” 
which is in its way a little masterpiece. It is admirable 
all the same—a short but strong draught of refreshment 
and dignity in a world that expresses itself with endless 
facility, but has no very clear notion what the art of 
writing is about. 


THE FIRST WAR IN THE AIR. By R. H. Kiernan. 5s. 
(Peter Davies.) 


The first war in the air was certainly a “‘ great occasion,” 
and the subject therefore was well chosen for Mr. Peter 
Davies’s rapidly growing series. On the whole Mr. 
Kiernan (who came to his task with a good biography of 
the V.C. fighting pilot, Albert Ball, to his credit) has done 
his job well. He might easily have been tempted to over- 
load his comparatively small space with facts or, haunted 
always by a sense of proportion, he might have turned his 
back on the human element with no more than a half furtive 
glance for particular pilots, no matter how prominent. He 
has not done these things. In other words, the criticism 
can be made that this book is not balanced history. Nor is 
it, but what does that matter? It has life and interest, 
which is more important, and it can with confidence be 
recommended to the general reader, and to the student 
who will find it a pleasant introduction to sterner stuff. 

“On an August morning squadrons three 

Of the R.F.C. 

Flew over the sea, 

From England to France, 

As gaily as to a dance.” 
These lines may convey a false impression of the poetic 
gifts of Maurice Baring, but at least they are good history. 
That was the beginning, and with the first four squadrons 
(the fourth followed after two days) there were about nine 
hundred officers and men, dressed in the jaunty forage caps 
and the flippantly-named jackets. When the war came 
to its end there was a new service (with new uniforms), and 
it counted nearly three hundred thousand officers and men. 

And the dance had shown itself to be often a dance of 
death, a fact which sometimes seemed to puzzle the public. 
As Mr. Kiernan says, it is a curious commentary on war- 
time mentality that ‘‘ the death, wounding or capture of 
a hundred airmen should cause more protest than the 
passing of one hundred thousand soldiers sent to the 
assault in the manner of Wellington’s men at Badajoz, 
Ciudad and San Sebastian a century before, despite such 
modern developments as the trench, barbed wire and the 
machine gun.”’ That was war time, but the peoples of the 
world still look upwards through a magnifier. H, A. J. 
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THE ORCHESTRATION OF KANT 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated 
by Norman Kemp Smith. Abridged Edition. 10s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


HAT Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason ’”’ should be 
T reviewed in a journal mainly devoted to the critique 
of pure literature is not unfitting. George Moore, 
when he was a young man, relates that he carried a copy 
of Kant in his pocket, and I should be surprised if this 
lover of Shelley and the French symbolists did not 
actually read his copy. Kant has given pleasure to 
many intelligent artistic minds. He was one of Cole- 
ridge’s drugs. 

Kant has a luxuriant metaphysical fancy that again 
and again reminds us of the near relation of poet and 
philosopher. Here is the intensity, the concision, the 
straining for the significant that is in poetry. Over and 
over again we alight upon brief metaphors that convince 
us Kant had analysed very subtly the experience of being a 
philosopher, which gives a literary element to his work. 

Professor Kemp Smith has done more than translate 
Kant—he has orchestrated him; he has potentiated his 
artistic possibilities. By breaking up his long sentences 
into smaller ones without altering the meaning (and thus 
making Kant easier to read, for it is essential to understand 
if we are to grasp the passion behind Kant’s thought), he 
brings out to the full the mental delight that Kant is 
capable of giving. 

Kant may have had little more idea of the way his 
philosophy could alter actual living, than the mathe- 


‘matician has of the practical problem which he solves by 


the abstract calculations of his science. Yet he handles 
his ideas faultlessly once you accept his principles; not 
only that, but you will find few critical objections to him 
which he has not foreseen. It is this splendid logical 
accuracy and completeness that compares with the music 
of Bach and Mozart. The first critique is as much a world 
of its own as any work of art. That is its fascination and 
its failing. 

Transcendental logic is an inquiry as to how far it is 
possible to be sane when out of one’s senses; and pure 
reason is really an examination of reason dealing with ideas 
restricted to this sphere, e.g. without any sense data to test 
them. Kant does not suggest either that we should live out 
of our senses or that we have two different faculties of reason, 
nor does he maintain, as so many seem to imagine, that 
where experiment is possible we can rely absolutely on the 
ideas of pure reason, but on the contrary he asserts that 
we should conduct a dual experiment, testing our hypotheses 
both experimentally and by the laws of understanding. 
Theory and experiment must, wherever possible, mutually 
modify one another. In his magnificent preface to the 
second edition, Kant is one of the first philosophers to point 
out the value to philosophy of the scientific method. His 
principal point is that experiment, or objective observation 
of any kind, will yield us nothing unless we have first a 
sound intellectual scheme by means of which we can 
interpret the results; he states in fact that our objective 
experiment is governed by our subjective condition, and 
that therefore it is essential to all truth that we should 
know this condition. And so he sets out to investigate 
the element in experience given by our own nature. 

He finally concludes that, for those transcendental ideas 
which cannot be tested by experience, there are equal 
logical grounds for holding either positive or negative 
conclusions, so that our positive beliefs must be held by 
feeling and faith. 


R. F. Waller 
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JIG-SAW HISTORY 


Marathon and Salamis. 
By Compton Mackenzie. 5s. (Peter Davies.) 


Y the time the ‘Common Reader” has finished his 
series of Great Lives and Principal Characters and 
Decisive Battles and Epoch-making Events; and, 

as no doubt we shall soon have, his Considerable Villains 
and Average Personalities and Major Dictators, one 
wonders what his view of the historic jig-saw will be. 
These books are fun to write and often fun to read, 
but it is on the reader’s previous knowledge that 
their value almost entirely depends. If his idea of 
history can be compared to a vast fresco, sketched in, 
and his mind to that of a painter, filling in the design 
with perspective and chiaroscuro, then these books will 
be of use to him. While, at the same time, it is 
necessary, and this the editors have understood, that 
each volume should stand by itself, be handled as a 
work of art, rather than a stray chapter from some 
huge work whose other volumes have been lost. 

The great question is: How much knowledge on the 
part of the reader must the writers assume? Now, it 
is particularly true of classical specialists that they 
are more than usually impatient with ignorance. Until 
lately their matter was the foundation of all education, 
its pattern and example. That to-day it is less so, 
ousted by vulgar or so-called “‘ useful ’”’ studies, arouses 
in them grief and a very natural contempt. (What 
must the editors have thought of H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ World 
History ’’?) “If they don’t know it, they ought to; 
and if they want to learn anything, they can damn 
well attend.” An attitude to be accepted cheerfully 
once the basis of knowledge is there. But suppose 
it is not? Suppose the only too common reader 
whose response to “‘ Marathon ”’ is “ race,”’ to ‘‘ Salamis ”’ 
a sausage? It is not ingratitude to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie to say that they may not learn all they 
should from his book. Mr. Mackenzie had it firmly 
in mind that it was not for him to write romantic gush, 
make psychological balderdash of that high business ; 
introduce tiresome novelties, or keep that particularly 
irritating kind of “holy silence,’ as though he were 
dealing with supermen. He is there—to tell the story, 
certainly, to be painstaking, to be accurate; also to 
give a carefully balanced view of historic probabilities 
in a story of infinite importance on some of whose vital 
details Time has closed his jaws. 

To readers long spoon-fed on predigested food the 
result will make austere reading, even to a sense of 
being cast adrift on a sea of satraps, obscure com- 
manders and obscure places and the conventions of 
historians’ prose. 

(Though here the reviewer may have been prejudiced 
by a handicap. Her copy at least was sent without 
the end-papers, the maps, without which the story 
loses enormously in significance.) 

All that this criticism amounts to is that the wholly 
ignorant, in parts, might call the book difficult ; that 
even readers of good will might like to be told a little 
more what kind of man a satrap was; more about the 
true functions of Delphi; what people ate and wore ; 
less politics perhaps, and more of the essential. difference 
between the Greek and Barbarian concepts of life. 

Yet, when the writer gives such things, he gives them 
with quiet insight, above all in his bitter parallels 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Mary Butts 


between the Allies’ treatment of Hellenic and Near 
Eastern problems to-day. (Here, again, further detail 
about Venezelos and his policy would have helped.) 
While, for all his iron restraint and sparse use of his 
own verbal powers, he can give the A?gean landscape 
in flashes as brilliant as its own sun. The “ cerulean 
velvet’ of the sea inshore, the dawn-tipped lances, the 
whiteness of its moon, its ‘‘ numinous stone.” 

And there is one passage, where Hydarnes and his 
Immortals cross the mountains behind Thermopyle by 
the gorge of the Asopus. Four short sentences, but 
each word cut out of the same bronze as the Spartan 
epitaph: “‘ Take a message, stranger, to the Lacede- 
monians, that obedient to their word we lie here.” 


Constance Markievicz. 


By Sean O’Faolain. 10s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


HE “Trouble” is now the name which covers 
twenty-five years of upheaval and chaos in Irish 
life, the course of which is mostly unknown to, 

or often conveniently forgotten by English people. 
Periods such as the “ Trouble,”’ with their tales and 
legends, are followed by exposition and elucidation in 
the perspective of history, and a biography of Constance 
Markievicz was needed. She is already a legend, a 
picturesque memory of a creature who lived and died 
in the shadowy twilight of Irish emancipation. 

As Constance Gore-Booth she experienced the 
pleasures of conventional upbringing and a formal 
“coming-out” in London society, and her insatiable 
love of dangerous riding appeared to be the only sign 
of her future adventurous career. It was after her 
marriage to Count Markievicz, in the course of her life 
in Edwardian Dublin society, that signs of a different 
consciousness, her “eccentricity,” appeared. Thence 
her biographer traces her development as a revolu- 
tionary, organising, fighting and in prison. It is indeed 
not to be wondered that her name is legendary in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain sub-titles his book “‘ the average 
revolutionary,” with the intent, it seems, to modify on 
the fly-leaf a partisan attitude ; but his account is dis- 
passionate all through. The description of her child- 
hood, and her hard-riding early womanhood, shows her 
clearly as the heroine of the Anglo-Irish ‘‘ Big House ” 
set. 

Constance Markievicz was concerned, however, not 
so much with the disruption of the prestige which 
surrounded her class as with an attempt to become one 
of the people, identifying her own instinct for lost 
causes with the suffering and revolutionary need of the 
race which was not hers but which lived alongside her 
own people. 

Mr. O’Faolain reveals this singularity in her character. 
Though her ardent activity forced her into many fields 
of experience, there was the one hope in her heart. 
Though she understood only action, she was never at 
peace with herself because she fel# what she wanted 
but never knew what she wanted. As a revolutionary 
she was unsuccessful because she never knew, never 
found out, never matured. 

John Pudney 
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A LONELY BOOK 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England: A Neg- 
lected Chapter in the History of English Letters and of 
the English People. 


By G. R. Owst. 30s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


R. OWST, the author of ‘“‘ Preaching in Medizval 
England,” has produced in this, his second monu- 
mental volume, a work which will be essential 

to every student of English. That sort of statement, 
so characteristic of a reviewer, may put off those who 
have already been alarmed by the cumbrous title of 
Dr. Owst’s book. Only the pedantic and unappreciative 
like to be thought ‘“ students of English,” so before I 
point out its value as a contribution to English litera- 
ture, let me recommend this thick, closely printed work 
to perfectly ordinary people. 

It is more or less of a systematised anthology of 
popular medieval opinion and affairs. The pulpit in 
the Middle Ages served as a social commentary, a place 
for the expounding of interesting stories—a gossip 
column for a people whose taste for fiction and sensation 
differed hardly at all from that of the average reader of 
the Daily Mail. ‘ 

Dr. Owst has tabulated the remarks in sermons on 
current affairs. He has divided his quotations, which 
number many thousands and which are all in a language 
that anyone can understand, into nine closely wrought 
chapters. There are references to all sources for those 
who wish to take up medieval sermon-reading for them- 
selves. The old complaints are there—against indecent 
fashions, swearing ‘in public-houses, oppression of the 
poor by the rich, spoiled children and backbiting. 
The complaints are enlivened by personal comments 
expressed with more force than that of an ardent evan- 
gelical revivalist, more heartiness than the broadest- 
minded of broad Church clergymen, and satire more 
pointed and devastating than that tapped out from the 
typewriter of a Bloomsbury unbeliever. As one who 
attends a place of worship at least once every Lord’s 
Day, I can vouch that ‘these sermons are less dull than 
those preached to-day. 

As a contributor to English studies, Dr. Owst upsets 
many pet theories. We have been accustomed to think 
of “‘ Piers Plowman ”’ as about the first graphic descrip- 
tion of English life in the vernacular. Dr. Owst shows 
us sermons earlier, and though they are no less moral, 
certainly more illuminating and readable than “ Piers 
Plowman’s””’ tireless alliteration. With the evidence 
he has collected, he is able to refute the statements of 
men so universally accepted as W. P. Ker, while Pro- 
fessor Powicke, in a preface bristling with scholarly zeal 
and refutation of the remarks of colleagues, comes in 
for a trouncing worthy of the pen of Professor Housman 
himself. The school of English literature will have to 
revive itself. The medizval sermon deserves an even 
more careful and thorough study than that which has 
been given up till now to the miracle play, out of all 
proportion to its merits whether literary or social. 

To me, these sermons are particularly interesting for 
the light they throw on the English branch of the 
Catholic Church before the Reformation. They contain 
what Dr. Coulton describes as ‘‘ the High Ancestry of 
Puritanism.” They are Protestant in their outlook, 
and dogma is taught much in the same way as Anglo- 
Catholics teach it to-day in poor parishes. Much 
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by John Betjeman 


sermon-reading seems to have made Dr. Owst as ardent 
a Protestant as Coulton. 

I can conceive of no student of history who will not 
find something new and interesting in these pages. 
It is obviously impossible to comment on everything. 
Let me take a few remarks at random from the book. 
Here is an example of the boldness with which the 
Church denounced a king (William II) : 

“‘ Bishop Brunton tells us that ‘ Anselm saw in a night 
vision how all the saints of England made bitter com- 
plaint of the said King. And the Lord said: ‘ Let 
Alban, the Proto-martyr of the English, come hither,” 
and he gave him a fiery arrow saying: ‘‘ Behold the 
death of that man against whom you have made so great 
complaint!’ St. Alban promptly handed the arrow 
over to the spirit of Evil, avenger of sins, who sped it on 
its way “like a comet.’’ Shortly afterwards Anselm 
perceived in spirit that the King perished that very 
night, smitten by that selfsame arrow. Early next 
morning, after celebrating Mass, he got ready to return 
to his church; and when he had reached England heard 
how King William had met his death pierced by an arrow 
while hunting in the New Forest.’ ”’ 


So unpopular was Rufus with the Church that in another 
man’s vision he is represented as devouring Christ’s 
hands. No one doubted that he had fallen into the 
well hatch. 

A nun was so anxious to avoid the attentions of 
Richard I that she tore out her eyes and sent them to 
him on a dish instead. 

This lonely book on a neglected and fascinating 
subject works a miracle like those it describes. To me 
at any rate it seemed that the devils, saints, scenery, 
prophets and martyrs had come down from the windows 
of Fairford church and peopled once again the green 
lands where once they had their being. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ROBERT BRIDGES: XVI-XX. 
2s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


These five essays on literary subjects have a certain 
interest as the utterances of a poet of some distinction. 
They are articles and reviews contributed to various 
periodicals, and have little intrinsic value, nor do they 
reflect any particular attitude to -literature. Sentences 
here and there are stimulating, and anticipate the trend 
of some modern criticism, e.g.: ‘‘ If our democracy should 
be educated by the newspapers and have no feeling for its 
rich inheritance of historical literature, and be incapable of 
reading it, its mind will be like the architecture of our 
Victorian suburbs and manufacturing towns.” 

But Bridges’s own approach to Bunyan and Browne is 
not calculated to arouse much feeling for these authors. 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ is almost condemned on account 
of the narrowness and poorness of its thought, and the un- 
pleasantness of Christian’s character; and although the 
prose style is praised, it is regarded as in some way inde- 
pendent of the content. The attitude to Browne is similar, 
and both essays imply that disagreement with the subject- 
matter prevents real enjoyment of a work—a _ re- 
duction to very simple terms of the poetry-and-belief 
question. 

Bridges does not impress as a critic, but doubtless this 
edition of his essays is intended mainly for those who are 
already admirers of his more important work. 

It is a pity that, the essays being printed in the un- 
familiar phonetic alphabet, the type should be a dazzling 
italic. 
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THE EFFECT OF PLOT ON CHARACTER 


Banquet for Furies. 
By Harold Weston. 8s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 


Doctor’s Child. 
By Eileen Bigland. 7s. 6d. (Barker.) = 


His Worship the Mayor. 
By Walter Greenwood. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Tender is the Night. 
By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Captain Nicholas. 
By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. 
By B. Traven. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


HICH ought a novelist to regard as the more 
important—his characters or his plot? If his 
aim is a detective story or a thriller, the problem 

need not detain him, for his characters will certainly 
not be allowed to get in the way of the crime and its 
solution. But if he is going to write a “ straight ’’ novel, 
then he has to make up his mind, though it does not 
follow that he need do it consciously. It is true that a 
conception of a plot and a set of characters to work it 
out may arrive simultaneously in the novelist’s mind, 
but, as I see it, one must have a determining influence 
on the other. Either a plot demands certain characters 
to make it operate, or else a number of characters 
brought into conflict in certain circumstances elicit a 
plot out of themselves. And for the purposes of litera- 
ture (which may or may not coincide with the purposes 
of providing entertainment), I think there can be little 
doubt that it is much sounder to let the characters 
shape the plot. The trouble with some of the novels 
in front of me is, I should guess, that the authors have 
thought out plots which they believe to be impressive, 
and that in order to give these plots substance they 
have been compelled to draw—I cannot say create— 
characters which appear to be distorted so far from 
reality that the reader’s intelligence is outraged, and 
rather irritably he refuses to make a “ willing suspension 
of disbelief.” 

“ Banquet for Furies”’ is a tale of violent passions 
and violent actions. It is set on an island, and in the 
opening scene Richard Orr is drowned along with his 
light-o’-love. His wife, Marie, gives birth to his child 
at the moment she hears of his death and his infidelity. 
This coincidence in itself seems to me too peremptory 
an ordering of circumstance to be convincing without 
more, and much subtler, preparation of the reader’s 
mind. And when the author goes on to recount at 
length Marie’s struggle to become the dominant power 
in the island and to dispossess her dead husband’s rela- 
tives, ending with her death (in another storm) amid 
maniac paroxysms, and the discovery that she had long 
suffered from an incurable disease, one is forced to con- 
clude that Marie and most of the other characters are 
puppets, twice as large as life and not half so natural, 
whose jerky and fantastic behaviour is dictated solely 
by the exigencies of a melodramatic plot. 

Mrs. Bigland relies just as trustingly upon melodrama, 
but at least she paints in an Edinburgh background, 
with its blustrous winds and Castle and fine houses, 
which can be recognised. But again her characters are 
caricatures of humanity as most of us know it. How 
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could they be otherwise when they are called into 
existence to unfold the story of Andrew Dallas, a 
demoniac surgeon, who adopts a child from the slums 
named Marah, partly in order to insult his childless wife, 
and partly in order to demonstrate his superlative skill 
to the world. Marah is the daughter of a disreputable 
mother and a drunken father, of poor constitution and 
riddled with tuberculosis. But under Dallas’s diet and 
inhumanly severe discipline she grows up strong and 
beautiful, but inwardly cowed and unhappy. Mrs, 
Dallas, revolting at last, drives the child away from 
home back to her sluttish mother in the Canongate. 
The encounter shocks Marah’s inexperience, and she is 
found on a doorstep soaked with rain, and ripe for 
double pneumonia. But Dallas, intent on his experi- 
ment, pulls her out of that and, when she grows up, 
arranges for her engagement to the son of a former 
Prime Minister. Poetic justice will out however, for 
in a delirium Marah kills her educator, and there the 
story ends. Mrs. Bigland has honestly tried to be 
impressive, but has stumbled over the unalterable 
fact that power in the novel is not to be .imposed 
on the characters, but can only be generated from 
them. 

Mr. Walter Greenwood has no truck with melodrama. 
His purpose is to depict present-day life in Manchester 
and Salford, and in particular to contrast the desperate, 
often devitalised lot of the poor in an industrial com- 
munity with the more comfortable careers of shop- 


' keepers, factory owners and professional men living a 


short distance away. He satirises the rise to power of 
Mr. Hargraves, a small draper who desires to enter 
municipal politics and, after suffering many humilia- 
tions, at last sees himself elected mayor, with another 
small draper envying him as he goes past in procession. 
This is a moving book, crowded with the bustle of 
numerous characters, but for me it was spoilt by the 
author’s determination to be Dickensian at all costs. 
This determination gives his narrative style an uneasy 
tint of facetiousness, and throws the proportions of his 
characterisation slightly out of true. Unlike those of 
the melodramatists, his caricatures are intentionally 
comic, but caricatures for all that. 

With “ Tender is the Night” we come nearer to a 
satisfactory correlation between character and plot. 
The scene is the French Riviera and Paris and, as might 
be guessed, the people the tale is about are well-to-do 
Americans, sophisticated, self-conscious, and in most of 
their conversations only too aware of contemporary 
literature. They have little to do except analyse their 
own minds and their relationships to each other, but 
still it can fairly be said that the thin and intermittent 
story does arise directly from the clash of distinct 
personalities. Dick Diver is a handsome mental 
specialist no longer practising, because his beautiful 
wife Nicole has plenty of money. He is drawn into an 
affaire with a film star, Rosemary Hoyt, who declares 
that she is in love both with him and with his wife. 
As this new relationship becomes clear, Nicole assumes 
that it sets her free to take a lover, and a divorce is 
arranged. Diver goes back to the United States, and 
the moral degeneration started by his wife’s wealth 
sends him to drink and professional ruin. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald shows some subtlety in the way he implies the 
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shifting and indirect emotions of these almost worthless 
people through their slang-strangled speech. But when, 
he has to give us narrative he is so afraid of plain prose 
that he overwrites rather clumsily—I cannot imagine 
what “‘ wan dark spots ’’ may be. 

“ Captain Nicholas ” is easily the most satisfactory of 
these six novels. Sometimes Mr. Hugh Walpole has 
seemed to me to enlarge and distort his characters, 
much as horrifying shadows may be thrown on a wall, 
in order to secure an effect and work out an improbable 
plot, but here there is no such distortion. It is a long, 
leisurely book, and I am by temperament all in favour 
of brevity and speed, but I should break every rule of 
decency and honesty if I did not make it clear that, my 
prejudices overruled, I thoroughly enjoyed “ Captain 
Nicholas ” from start to finish. If I wanted to give a 
foreigner an indication of the traditional excellences 
of the English novel I could not readily find a more 
suitable example than this. Fanny Carlisle is well-to-do 
and lives with her husband, her grown-up children, her 
mother-in-law, her brother and two of her sisters in a 
large house in Belgravia. Returning from a shopping 
expedition she finds her brother, Captain Nicholas 
Coventry, installed in her home with his small daughter 
Lizzie. He is a ne’er-do-well from whom they have 
not heard for ten years. Mr. Walpole does not merely 
describe him as a charming but heartless blackguard— 
he makes him, in speech and action, charming, so that 
the reader, along with the family, falls under his spell. 
The heartlessness is always implicit, but it is never 
revealed in its starkness until the moment Mr. Walpole 
chooses, in a family scene, forced by Fanny, which 
finally drives Nicholas to seek another fold into which 
he may creep and intrude. When the characters in 
this story speak they reveal new facets of themselves, 
and at the same time move the action along so naturally 
and imperceptibly that one is scarcely conscious a plot 
is being unfolded. This surely is the authentic art of 
the novel. 

Herr Traven gets out of the plot-character dilemma 
very neatly by concentrating all his attention on plot 
and.not bothering to make any distinctions of behaviour 
between the persons of his story. This is perfectly 
legitimate, but it means that “ The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre ”’ is to be read simply as an adventure story, 
with certain social implications, but with no relevance 
to human psychology. Dobbs and Curtin are two 
out-of-works in Mexico. They meet with an older gold- 
digger named Howard, who tells them of a rich mine 
where all the workers were killed by Indians, and which 
cannot be located. They set off to find it, but Howard’s 
long and well-told story turns out to be a false trail in 
the novel, which is devoted to the adventurers’ find- 
ing of gold-dust, their danger from bandits, Dobbs’s 
attempted murder of Curtin and his own death at the 
hands of ruffians, with the ironic loss of the gold-dust. 
Except for one or two doctrinal dissertations, such as 
that on the socialist virtues of Mexican railwaymen, 
this story is written in a plain colloquial style so sinewy 
and vivid that there is no disparity in comparing it 
with Defoe’s. How far this is to be ascribed to the 
original or to Mr. Basil Creighton’s translation I am not 
able to decide, but the effect in English of such scenes 
as the bandits’ raid on the train, or the encounter wth 
the tiger which turned out to be a donkey, is thrilling 
in the reading and memorable in retrospect. _ 
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¥ Literary and Personal Requirements 


When you are 
snowed under 


You need a Bar-Let, when: you are 
*“snowed under’”’ by your writing and 
correspondence. A perfect typewriter 
on a small scale, it will save you hours of 
labour. Every essential for efficient typing 
and duplicating. Excellent for stencil 
cutting and multigraph work. Standard 
keyboard full 8-inch writing line. Travel- 
ling case fitted stationery container and 
cleaning utensils. 


BAR-LET 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Cash * a Complete with 
Price £7 e y e O Travelling Case 


or on easy payment terms. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. NoTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Typewriter Manufacturers by Appointment to H.M. the King 


Makers of the BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


Telephone: 75141/2 
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COMMENTS AND 


CORRESPONDENCE 
From Readers of The Bookman” 


Mr. Graves and Mr. Lindsay 


I am sorry to be somewhat late in replying to Mr. Graves’s 
courteous reply to my review of his novel “‘ I Claudius.” 
First let me say that I agree with his analysis of Claudius’s 
attitude towards the Cesar cult; but that does not mean 
that the cult itself did not have deep roots in the emotional 
needs of the period. Perhaps it was impossible for Mr. 
Graves, using the autobiographical method, to bring out 
this aspect. 

As to Tiberius, I trust space can be found for two 
quotations which sum up better than I can the modern 
effort to do him justice : 

“‘The power which characterises European society, as 
compared with Asiatic political life, is largely derived from 
the Roman idea of the State indivisible, which Augustus and 
Tiberius did much to save at a critical moment in the history 
of human progress.’’—(FERRERO) 

“‘ Tiberius’s reign was a time of peace, and hardly any wars 
of importance took place. As the ancient historians were 
not interested in home affairs and administration, they turned 
to his relations with the Senate. A verdict was given in 
favour of the Senatorial opposition in Tacitus’s effective but 
partisan description: which was spiced by Suetonius’s nasty 
gossip and completed by the superficial picture drawn by 
Dion Cassius. 

“* Modern critics have directed their attention to Tiberius’s 
good qualities as governor of the Empire, his just and pains- 
taking administration of the provinces, and the ordered 
economy of his financial policy. In comparison with the benefits 
conferred on the provinces by his good government, they have 
considered it an insignificant matter if some few senators 
had to smart from his tyranny. They have gone further and 
exposed the partisan character of the sources, and given a 
very different picture, in which the conception of tyrant dis- 
appears, and Tiberius stands out as one of the best and most 
righteous governors of the Empire. One must not deny that 
dark clouds gathered round him in his old age, but one must 
try to understand the man.’’—(NILsson) 


I don’t know what makes Mr. Graves date Catullus’s 
death at 47.B.c., unless it is the misapprehension about 
poem LII, which was long agoexplained. Surely no modern 
scholar doubts that Jerome is correct and that Catullus 
died in 54 B.c. ? 


Devon. Jack Linpsay 


To Portugal 


While thanking your anonymous contributor for his 
notice of my book “‘ To Portugal,’’ which appeared in your 
September issue, I shall be glad if you will allow me to 
correct him on matters of fact. 

Portugal and England have had close political and 
commercial relations with one another at least since the 
fourteenth century, and probably traded together earlier 
still. During the Peninsular War many of our leading 
families had relatives who fought under Wellington, so that 
a century ago Portuguese place names must have been as 
familiar to the English public as were South African place 
names after the Boer War. It is difficult, therefore, to see 
what your reviewer can mean when he states that “ Ever 
since William Beckford’s diaries drew the fashionable 
world’s attention to Portugal just a century ago, English- 
men have been telling one another that it is the one country 
in Europe, without a doubt, that will repay a visit.” 
Englishmen, so far as I am aware, have been telling one 
another precisely the opposite, and the influence of Beck- 
ford’s little read diaries on the “ fashionable’’ or any 
other world has been negligible. Certain incidents in the 
Peninsular War, coupled with Byron’s violent abuse of 
“the Lusians’’ (due to an episode which I describe at 
length) and the uncomplimentary references to the 
Portuguese in popular works like Borrow’s “ Bible in 
Spain ’’ created a prejudice against Portugal which still 
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exists and which it was one of my main objects to try to 
dispel. 

"My book makes no pretensions to being more than a 
practical and, I trust, fairly readable guide. But as I have 
been writing travel books for over twenty years, with some 
apparent satisfaction to readers and reviewers, I can at 
least claim that, as a result of much experience, I know 
how to select the sort of information most likely to be useful. 
Your reviewer complains that I tell ‘‘ at considerable 
length of the many things to be seen and done” on a 
Portuguese holiday—which is of course what I set out to 
do—and adds that much of it “‘ could be dispensed with.” 
Guides that dispense with facts certainly exist, but they 
are not usually praised for their omissions. Finally, he 
states that “it is quite obvious that many things in 
Portugal do not interest Mr. Goldring very much.’”’ No 
evidence is given in support of this astonishing allegation, 
which is entirely untrue. 

Such charges ought not, in my humble opinion, to be 
made by a reviewer in the case of a book which, as his 
opening remarks clearly indicate, he has not troubled to 
read. 

DovuGLas GOLDRING 


The Church in Business 


Tithe is a matter that has recently given many farmers 
a fresh cause for complaint, and the Church is mainly one 
of the objects of this complaint. This matter is mainly a 
business of the Church, for without it there would have been 
no such thing as tithes. 

Without any beating about the bush, let us say plainly 
that the Church is pursuing, in this matter, a course which 
is directly the opposite to its own teaching, by distraining 
tenants for their tithe dues. A few days ago, more property 
was taken from a certain farm which owed a certain sum 
in tithe to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The owner 
stated that the value of the property that had been taken 
from his farm during several “‘ raids ’’ amounted to about 
eight times as much as the amount of tithe due. More- 
over, he stated that a fifty per cent. cash payment pending 
a settlement had been refused. And above all this, there 
is a display of force in the carrying out of these “‘ raids.” 

After nearly two thousand years of preaching Christ, 
this is what His Church is capable of doing. This is the 
action of a Church which asks men to believe in a Christ 
Who gave Himself utterly, and suffered the Cross, that we 
might not “‘ receive our just rewards.’’ Is this the way 
the Church is going to make converts, and bring peace on 
earth ? 


Crouch Hill. W. C. Moreton 


Nationalisation of Silver 


Considerable comment has been expressed concerning 
the recent nationalisation of silver by the United States 
government. One school of thought fervently fears the 
possibility of Gresham’s Law mustering its dormant 
strength and forcing a ‘“‘ show-down.”’ Another school of 
thought is equally possessed with the possibilities embodied 
in such a programme of monetary reconstruction. 

Personally, I think the programme an excellent one. 
Here was a wealthy nation faced with a shortage of 
circulating medium. More money had to be injected into 
circulation ; yet, how was this desired plan to be effected ? 
We could not print fiat currency and distribute it to the 
banks ! 

The only logical method of increasing the circulating 
medium was to create a new monetary basis. With the 
Federal Government nationalising silver, many needed 
dollars are given to the silver producers in exchange for 
their bullion. The silver producers use these dollars to 
purchase foodstuffs from Western farmers and clothing 
from Northern mill owners who, therefore, are able to buy 
more raw materials from Southern cotton growers and 
Western wool producers. This process of exchanging 
dollars for producers’ and consumers’ goods by the people 
the nation over is a valuable one which leads directly to 
recovery. 

Red Bank, 

New Jersey, U.S.A, 


Haro_p Guy SMITH 
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The Registration and Taxation of Bicycles 


The registration and taxation of bicycles is usually 
opposed on the grounds that many cyclists would be 
unable to afford it; but if they can buy machines, a small 
additional sum would not make much difference, especially 
ifit were payable by instalments. The Ministry of Transport 
would do well to decide whether this tax is desirable or 
not, while the ‘‘ road safety ’’ campaign is still in force. 

Unlike other road users, the unknown millions of cyclists 
pay nothing to the upkeep of the roads and even a six- 
penny tax would make a large difference to the road fund. 

A means of identification would tend to make cyclists 
more careful; at present they are among the most careless 
and discourteous of road users. The fact that their 
machines are mobile is no excuse for excessive speed and 
not giving due warning; motorists would be fined for 
“ dangerous driving.”” Many mishaps occur to pedestrians 
which later cause great pain and expense. There is no 
redress, for often names and addresses are unknown. 

Registration would be in the interests of road safety and 
would simplify the task of tracing those who cause accidents. 


Brundall, Norfolk. Joyce WooDHOUSE 


Labour’s Report on Fascism 


At Weymouth the Trades Union Congress received a 
report on Fascism which anathematised certain dictator- 
ships. This condemnation comes strangely from those 
who so recently advocated a dictatorship in this country 
as the means of imposing unadulterated Socialism upon 
a possibly unwilling populace. The report denounced 
Nazism and Fascism as ‘‘ in essence monstrous and savage 
dictatorships.’’ All unbiased men will agree with Labour’s 
contention that their fellow Socialists on the Continent 
have been harshly treated—both physically and in the 
suppression of their political freedom. But why condemn 
so scathingly the Italian and German models whilst main- 
taining an ominous silence concerning the abominable 
dictatorship represented by Bolshevism? The present 
rulers of unhappy Russia were the initiators of modern dic- 
tatorship, but excuses of every kind are made by Socialists 
here for the excesses committed by their Russian confréres. 
The end, in this case, appears to justify the means ! 


S.W.17. HAROLD BUTLER 


Juvenile Unemployment 


With the coming of the winter months, the daily papers 
usually draw our attention to the problem of unemployment. 

It is indeed a tragedy that so many middle-aged persons, 
who have given the best years of their lives to industry, 
should be thrown on the scrap-heap. 

It is a still greater tragedy that so many children at 
school-leaving age are forced by economic conditions to 
remain idle. Many firms are replacing adult labour by 
boys and girls at fourteen years of age. After three or 
four years’ service they find the wage bill increasing; as 
a consequence they are again thrown on the labour market 
Too old at eighteen ! 

It is time that the Government, the Churches and the 
people generally awoke to this tragic situation, and 
demanded that the youth of the nation is given the oppor- 
tunity to contribute its energy to the building-up of social 
organisation. 

Leyland. 


Mr. Monk Gibbon 


Your reviewer, in a recent article on Irish poetry, con- 
fuses me with my father, who has exactly the same name. 
I am not in Holy orders, and the friend who, after reading 
your paper, jumped to the conclusion that I had recently 
taken them, was wrong. 

Dundrum, Co. Dublin. 


Monk GIBBON 


Letters to the Editor, which should be kept 

as short as possible, should reach “The 

Bookman” Office not later than the 20th 
of the month. 
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Literary and Personal Requirements 


AUTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed by 
educated male typists. Good clear, black ribbons 
used ; new machines. Novels a speciality, but no work 
too small, not even two-page articles. Play work done sd 
professional playwrights. Ten years’ experience. 9d. 
1,000 words. Send stamp for perfect samples.— va 
Authors’ Aid Service (B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


Strictly confidential. 10d. 1,000 — carbon free. 


STEDMAN-B., 15, Carew Road, Ealing. 


BEGIN Monthly Magazine in your Club or District. 
No capital required. Lawrence Warner, Printer, 
Middlefield Lane, Hinckley, Leicestershire. 


EXPERT PUBLISHERS’ READER AND BOOK REVIEWER 
criticises MSS. Detailed individual and constructive reports 
on Novels, Short Stories, etc. Interviews by appointment. 
Brochure from SYLVIASTEVE NSON, 12, Henrietta St., W.C.2 


QU ICKLY All classes of typewriting undertaken by expert. 


hors manuscript work a speciality. Novels 
10d. one work Is.; carbon copies 334% extra. 
NORAH D’ARCY, 22, MARYLANDS ROAD, LONDON, W.9 


LL WRITERS and STUDENTS need the services of the 

FONNEREAU TYPEWRITING OFFICE. Expert literary 

typing from 10d. per 1,000 words, including carbon copy.— 
19, FONNEREAU ROAD, IPSWICH. 


SONG POEMS, SONGS, ETC., WANTED—Send for 
particulars—PETER DEREK, LTD.., B.O/140a, SHAFTES- 
BURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


NOVELS AND MAGAZINE STORIES— 


Live criticism touches the quick. Constructive criticism 
inspires hope. Apt advice helps success. 


Try R. BURNS, 58, Queen’s Gardens, W.2 


AUTUMN AND WINTER HOLIDAYS— 
WHERE TO STAY 


—SMEDLEY’'S—Great Britatn’s Greatest Hydro. 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. Two Resident 
pe ag 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 *acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
Prospectus free. No Branch Establishments. Telephone: Matlock 

ines). Telegrams : “Smedleys Matlock.” 


“Mr. Finchley Discovers His 
England by Victor Canning is a 
delightful book.” 


“The longer we travel with Mr, 
Finchley the better we come to love 
him; he makes us share his bread 
and cheese and beer and pipe.” 


“*His delight at the beauties of the 
countryside and his mild astonish- 
ment at the strange ways of men are 
infectious.”’ Daily Telegraph 


Published by Hodder & Stoughton 
7/6 net 
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FOR THOSE WITH NO LATIN 


1 am a Roman. By Jack Lindsay. 7s. 6d. 
Marrot.) 


(Elkin Mathews & 


Medieval Latin Poets. By Jack Lindsay. 


7s. 6d. 
Mathews & Marrot.) . 


(Elkin 


The ground covered by Mr. Lindsay in these two volumes 
of translation is too extensive to survey in a short review. 
More than four hundred years of Roman life and literature 
and a thousand years of medizval Latin poetry make a 
bewildering subject for even monthly journalism. The 
reason is not merely that the material is too various to 
suffer generalisation, but that it suggests analogies with 
our own times too important to be lightly treated or in- 
accurately drawn. The most valuable function of these 
books is to enable those who do not read Latin to draw 
these analogies for themselves and to meditate upon them. 
They will help those who examine them both carefully to 
read the signs of the times ; and there is no more salutary 
occupation. 

Mr. Lindsay’s explicit intentions in preparing these books 
are not nearly so portentous. In the preface to the Roman 
volume he states his thesis: that ‘‘ Rome created Euro- 
pean society,’’ a view which is fairly generally accepted, 
and that Roman society itself collapsed from economic 
causes, which is almost indisputable. But when he turns 
to the text the reader needs great perspicacity to spot the 
foundations of European society among the enthralling 
ruins of the Roman, and a well-trained nose for ‘‘ economic 
causes’ to smell out methods of production behind all 
the love songs. For Mr. Lindsay has a third purpose—“ to 
give a fair picture all round ’’—the abundant fulfilment 
of which interferes with the illustration of his more academic 
thesis. Jokes and scribbles from the walls of Pompeii, 
gossip from Cicero’s letters and birthday poems by Tibullus 
do not contain many promises of the League of Naticns 
and the British Empire, nor signs of economic dislocation, 
save the perennial poverty of poets. But since most people 
are prepared to take these for granted, Mr. Lindsay has done 
well to make his picture comprehensive. 

The medieval volume “‘ has something of the nature of a 
recantation of error.”” Under the guidance of Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee, Mr. Lindsay discovered that the Dark Ages were 
not so dark as he had thought. Under Mr. Lindsay’s 
guidance, many other people will probably make the same 
discovery. If they draw the analogies which I have 
mentioned, they will find this discovery a consolation. 
We too shall probably have our wandering scholars, though 
what, if anything, will correspond to the strength and 
splendour of the medieval church it is difficult to imagine. 
Incidentally those who think that medizval poetry was 
‘all hymns ”’ will find much to surprise and please them 
in Mr. Lindsay’s excellent selection from the ‘“ Carmina 
Burana.” 

Whatever use may be made of his compilations as 
implements of criticism, a great deal of pleasure can be 
derived from his verse translations. His facility is amazing. 
He does not “ recreate ” the poems in English, which usually 
means writing quite different poems. All his verse transla- 
tions are line for line, and those which I have compared 
with the original, accurate. But neither does he turn 
them into clumsy doggerel or pedantic exercises. Nearly 
always he finds an adequate verbal and metrical equivalent, 
and rhymes which fall naturally into the sense. These 
alone would be impressive achievements. But when in 
addition he produces, as he sometimes does, verses more 
“‘ highly charged ’’ with meaning than much often belauded 
“original poetry,” his achievement becomes almost 
startling. Many other translators have surpassed him with 
single poems ; but I know of none who, in such a mass of 
work, has retained so high a standard of accuracy, poetry 
and metrical skill simultaneously. 

Wynyard Browne 
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Saturday, September 1st.—The weather could not have 
been kinder to those members of the Circle who attended 
the Chiswick perambulation, nor any party more fortunate 
in having such an enthusiastic and able guide as Miss 
Mizpah Gilbert—Librarian of Chiswick and the author of 
that informative little book, ‘‘ Chiswick: Old and New.” 


Walking down Chiswick Lane which at one time had been 
the main entrance into Chiswick, we soon reached the house 
at which Pope had lived during his sojourn in Chiswick, 
From there we came to the picturesque Chiswick Mall, with 
its many associations with history and literature, of which 
perhaps one of the most memorable is that Thackeray went 
to school at Walpole House in the Mall. It was over the 
wall of this same building that Becky Sharp is supposed 
to have thrown with such disgust the lexicon which her 
former schoolmistress had given to her as a parting gift. 
Of more modern residents in the Mall one might mention 
the late Sir Nigel Playfair. Passing some quaint cottages, 
we arrived at the church with its historic graveyard ; for 
does not the latter contain the graves of William Hogarth 
and family, Dr. William Rose and James Whistler, besides 
many others of lesser note. 

From the church a short walk brought us to Hogarth 
House, where the artist and satirist spent so much of his 
time, and where many examples of Hogarth’s work find an 
appropriate setting. From an upstairs window a good 
view is obtained of the garden and the famous mulberry 
tree under which Hogarth was wont to rest. His studio, 
alas, has disappeared, as also have the tombstones to his 
pet dog and cat. 


Through an avenue of lime trees the party arrived at 
that part of Chiswick House which had been built by the 
third Earl of Burlington for the purpose of displaying his 
paintings and other objets d’art. It was here that Charles 
James Fox and George Canning died. Queen Victoria used 
to stay here, and King George spent a good deal of his 
boyhood in this delightful spot. 


During tea the opportunity was taken to express apprecia- 
tion to Miss Gilbert for making the afternoon so interesting 
and enjoyable. After tea the Circle passed through the 
beautiful Italian Gardens of Chiswick House grounds on 
its way to the Library, where Miss Gilbert not only took 
the party over the Library but explained her methods of 
indexing, etc., and answered the many questions that were 
put to her by members. The Museum, which is included 
in the Library building, contains many interesting items, 
including examples of printing by the old Chiswick Press 
and a fine series of Hogarth prints. One ofthe Stanhope 
presses used by the Chiswick Press finds a safe housing in 
this Museum, which is indeed worthy of such an historic 
borough. E. G. C. 


We note with pleasure that another of our members is 
to be congratulated on a first novel. Mr. H. V. H. Hedges 
has written “‘ Suburban Saga,’’ which is published by 
John Murray, and is a very human story of one of those 
ordinary humble individuals who is trying in his own way 
to live his life decently, and meet all his difficulties and 
dilemmas with a courage that is the finer because it endures 
the dull weight of routine. A brilliant novel, we are told, 
and in a sense the story of Mr. Everyman. 


CIRCLE 


Programme 
October 1oth.—Opening lecture at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, on ‘“‘ Highbrow.” 
The Chair will be taken by Mr. Frank Whitaker. 
October 17th.—Lecture by Miss Helen Simpson on ‘‘ The 
Housewife in History.” 


October 2oth.—Visit to Ham House, Richmond, con- 
ducted by Miss S. A. Coltar. 


Mr. John Brophy will give a lecture on ‘‘ Rebecca West ” 
on November 7th, and other dates before Christmas are 
November 21st and December 5th. 

(Full programme by post.) 


All communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, Kent. 
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AWAITED APPEARANCES 


The Palace of Minos 


From the same house will come the final volume of 
Sir Arthur Evans’s tremendous work on the Palace of Minos. 
It is now forty years since Sir Arthur began work in Crete, 
and the completed work, besides being an encyclopedia of 
Minoan Art and Culture, will mark the accomplishment of 
the archeologist’s foremost duty—the publication of his 
researches. We have every reason to suppose that the 
promised coloured reproductions will be of the same high 
standard as in the previous volumes. 


W. B. Yeats 


Macmillan announce a collected edition of all Mr. Yeats’s 
plays. This volume will form a companion to the Collected 
Poems which was published last year. 


Six Soviet Plays 


Plays of a very different sort are expected about the 
same time from Victor Gollancz. A volume, uniform with 
the ‘“‘ Famous Plays ”’ series, is to contain six of the most 
interesting of modern Russian plays, including ‘‘ Days of 
the Turbins,’’ by Michael Bulgakov, and ‘‘ Squaring the 
Circle,’ by Valentine Kataev. 


**The Power Behind the Throne”’ 


The suspense inevitable upon the publication of a book 
in instalments—especially should the subject be a life story 
—will be relieved by the appearance of the second volume 
of ‘“‘ The Letters and Journals of Viscount Esher ”’ in a few 
weeks time, from Ivor Nicholson & Watson. The first 
volume, reviewed elsewhere in these columns, following upon 
the excerpts published in The Times, has aroused consider- 
able interest in a man who, although scarcely known to the 
general public, was, in fact, one of the greatest historical 
figures of last century. 


Thornton Butterworth announce the completing volume 
of Lord Birkenhead’s Life, written by his son. It is to 
contain a tribute by Mr. Lloyd George, with reminiscences 
of ‘‘ F.E.’s ” services during the Peace Conference and the 
negotiations before the Irish Treaty. 


** The Last of the Victorians and the First 
of the Moderns ”’ 


The host of people who have waited for the inevitable 
biography of Sir Gerald du Maurier are to be better served 
than they had dared hope. His daughter Daphne is 
finishing it in time for its publication by Victor Gollancz 
next month. It is not, he tells us, to be the customary 
fashionable Life of a famous actor, nor is to be strewn 
with anecdotes and the gossip of ‘‘ back stage.”’ It is to 
be quite different from that sort of biography, and we are 
very thankful. 


Anthropology—the Fashionable Science 


Professor Malinowski, who, with Sir James Frazer, has 
done more than anybody else in this country to popularise 
the important, but hitherto neglected, study of anthro- 
pology, is publishing another book about the Trobriand 
Islanders called ‘‘ Coral Gardens and their Magic ”’ (Allen & 
Unwin). It is a study of the methods of tilling the soil 
and of the agricultural rites prevailing in the Islands, and 
will doubtless be a valuable addition to the literature of 
economic theory. 
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Notes on Books to be 
published in November 


A New Testament You Can Read 


Dents, with the co-operation of Dr. M. R. James as editor, 
and Mr. Eric Gill as decorator, are bringing out the first 
volume of an edition of the New Testament which is to 
be like any other book; that is to say, it will look less 
forbidding from the outside, the arbitrary division of the 
text into numbered verses will be abolished, and there will 
be no marginal references. In addition each volume will 
contain two full-page wood-engravings by Mr. Eric Gill, 
who is supervising the hand-setting of the type, which is 
his own. It will not be expensive. 


** Challenge to Death” 


Certainly one of the most interesting books of the month 
will be the symposium presented by Constable. It is an 
attempt on the part of a group of distinguished writers, 
under the leadership of Lord Cecil of Chelwood, to discuss 
War and its results, how it may be avoided, and what its 
rejection as an instrument of policy involves. The extreme 
pacifist, the ‘“‘ isolationist,’’ the war-mongering “ realist,” 
the middle-aged ‘‘ romantic,’’ are subjected to a penetrating 
criticism. 


The New Musical Public, 


product of the wireless era, is catered for by ‘“‘ The Musical 
Companion,”’ under the editorship of A. L. Bacharach 
(Gollancz). Everything the layman can want to know 
about music and the various methods of its presentation 
will be contained in its 500 pages. This, too, will be a 
cheap book. 


JOBS FOR JANE. Another Outrage by Richard Dark—Thomas 
Derrick again Accessory. 4s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 


How terribly difficult it is to be funny. No—that is 
exactly the wrong way of putting it. How rarely, how 
barely, how capriciously the butterfly-wing of wit alights ! 
He who bends to himself a joke might just as well have 
been the hero of Blake’s poem. And he who sees a joke 
lurking, stalks it, surrounds it with elaborate apparatus for 
its upkeep and maintenance, might just as well shoot it 
dead at sight for all the hope he has of preserving it. There 
is no receipt for being funny. P. G. Wodehouse has been 
very funny in his time, and W. W. Jacobs is funny, and 
O. Henry is funny, and some quite humble people who reel 
off stuff for the daily papers are often marvellously funny— 
and ‘‘ The Young Visiters ”’ could not extort a smile in a 
hundred years. The only two things one can say for certain 
about being funny are, first, that it appears to be done 
by accident and not on purpose, and, second, that it is 
the rarest thing in the world. Mr. Richard Dark is with 
the majority. He tries hard, but though he is facetious the 
whole time he is not funny once. However, one consoling 
thought is that a large number of his audience will not 
know the difference. Mr. Dark writes for a select public, 
the cocoa-party public—that is one section of the young 
women who have just come down from the university. 
He advises a hypothetical young woman of this type in the 
choice of a career. It is all very competently done and will 
amuse those for whom it was written. Mr. Dark touches 
upon many vocations and dwells upon that of school- 
mistress at length. He makes a great many stereotyped 
jokes about this person and this career, which is surprising, 
as from all the signs in the book one would have been willing 
to bet that he was a schoolmaster himself. 

All Mr. Derrick’s drawings are neat and good, and a 
number of them, it is a pleasure to put on record, are 
definitely funny. 
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SOME BOOKS 


Art and Architecture 
The Study of Art. R. H. Wilenski. 
7s. 6d. (Faber.) 
Industrial Design and the Future. 
Geoffrey Holme. 15s. (‘‘ Studio.’’) 
The Drawing and Painting of Dogs. 


G. Vernon Stokes. tos. 6d. (Seeley, 
Service.) 
Biography 
The Life of Sir Henry Royce. Sir Max 


Pemberton. 18s. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
Lord Dovecot. Roscoe Beddoes. 5s. 
(Secker.) 

Memoirs of a Racing Journalist. Sidney 
Galtrey. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Aseff: The Russian Judas. Boris 
Nicolaievsky. 18s. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 

Bertrand of Brittany. Roger Vercel. 
tos. 6d. (Routledge.) 

Josephine: Life of Napoleon. E. A. 
Rheinhardt. 15s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Memories of a Magistrate. Napier 
Devitt. 10s. 6d. (Witherby.) 

Monologue. Sewell Stokes. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Looking Life Over. Hugh Hole. 15s. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

My Life. Annie S. Swan. 5s. (Nichol- 


son & Watson.) 


Criticism 
Charles Lamb. J. Lewis May. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 
A Survey of Anglo-Indian Fiction. 


tos. 6d. 


Bhupal Singh. 12s. 6d. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Drama 
The Great Physician. M. Creagh- 


Henry. ts. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Small Stage Properties and Furniture. 
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RECEIVED TO SEPTEMBER 20th 


The Rift in the Loot. George C. Foster. 
7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


Rude Earth. Rearden Conner. 7s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 
Fanfaronade. Ivo Pakenham. 7s. 6d. 


(Rich & Cowan.) 

The Very Beautiful Days. Marcus 
Lanesen. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

The Legion Advances. Rex Ingram. 
7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

Men of Good Will. Jules Romain. 
7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 

For Love and Gold. Evan J. David. 
7s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 

A Loving Lawbreaker. Margaret Pick- 
ford. 3s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 
Wise Virgin. Manda McGrath. 3s. 6d. 

(Wright & Brown.) 

A Moorland Vendetta. Hylda Rhodes. 

3s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 

The Hangman. Gerald Verner. 7s. 6d. 
(Wright & Brown.) 

Murderers Meet. Gwyn Evans. 7s. 6d. 
(Wright & Brown.) 

Marauders of the Plains. J. Samuel 

Sisco. 3s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 

Village Tale. Phil Stong. 7s. 6d. 

(Barker.) 

Jane and Saturday. D. H. Landels. 

7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Murder of My Aunt. 

Hull. 7s. 6d. (Faber.) 

Portrait of His Excellency. Stephen 
McKenna. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Other People‘s Lives. Ladbroke Black. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Ebony Box. J.S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Daughter of Illusion. Jackson Budd. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

Devil in the Dark. Patricia Wentworth. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Werewolf of Paris. Guy Endore. 


Richard 


Mrs. Nesfield Cookson. 4s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
Bill Stubbs. Eddie Jenkins. 2s. 
(Stockwell.) 
King Arthur in Avalon. W. P. Ryan. 
is. (Curtis.) 
Educational 
Thoughts of a Schoolmaster. H. S. 
Skelton. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
Fiction 


Beggars’ Horses. P. C. Wren. 7s. 6d. 
(Murray.) 

Earmarked for Hell. Ramon J. Sender. 
7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 

The Dreamer. Julian Green. 
(Heinemann.) 

She Grew Up. Grace Elliott Taylor. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
Boodle. Leslie Charteris. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Salvation. Sholem Asch. 8s. 6d. 
(Gollancz.) 
Villa Virgin. K. Meredith. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 


The Disinherited. Jack Conroy. 7s. 6d. 
(Wishart.) 

Breathe Upon These Slain. Evelyn 
Scott. 7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 

Without the Wedding. Theodore Pratt. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Winds of Fortune. Jeffery Farnol. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

Why Didn’t They Ask Evans? Agatha 
Christie. 7s..6d. (Collins.) 


7s. 6d. (John Long.) 

Easter Sun. Peter Neagol. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Worlds Away. Mary Gaunt. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Red Hawk and White Horse. George 
Owen Baxter. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.) 
Angel Making Music. Ferenc Molwar. 
7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
Heart’s Desire. Robert Carse. 7s. 6d. 
(Barker.) 
My Shadow As I Pass. 
7s. 6d. (Secker.) 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. 


Sybil Bolitho. 


B. Traven. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
Deep in the Forest. A. F. Webling. 
7s. 6d. (Faber.) 


The Huge Shipwreck. Kathleen Free- 
man. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

The Bright Land. Janet A. Fairbank. 
7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

Alpine Rose. E. M. Ward. 
(Methuen.) 

I, James Whittaker. James Whittaker. 
7s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

The Fighting Danites-Danites. Dave 
Coolidge. 7s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 

Julius Penton. F. L. Green. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


(Murray.) 
The Hand of the Chimpanzee. Robert 
| Hare. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Knight Reluctant. Cuthbert Headlam, 
7s. 6d. (Murray.) 

Banquet for Furies. Harold Weston, 
8s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

His Worship the Mayor. Walter Green- 
wood. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Doctor’s Child. Eileen Bigland. 7s. od. 
(Barker.) 

Black-Girl, White-Lady. Alan Hyder. 
7s. 6d. (Barker.) 

Tender Is The Night. 
gerald. 7s. 6d. 


F. Scott Fitz- 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Doctor Martino. William Faulkner. 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Whoop-Up Trail. B. M. Bower, 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Spy of Napoleon. Baroness Orczy,. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

And Grant a Leader Bold. Joseph 
Hocking. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Boshtralians. John Clarence Lee. 
7s. 6d. (Stockwell.) 


Kissed By the Sun. George Huddleston, 
6s. (Stockwell.) 

The Tales of Elinor Mordaunt. 
(Secker.) 

Cowferry Isle. Edward Percy. 8s. 6d. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

All in the Downs. Frank Pollard. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Lost Battle. Stephen Graham. 7s. 6d. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

Land of Promise. Leo Lania. 
(Lovat Dickson.) 

Resurrection. William Gerhardi. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 


7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 


The Fortunate Simpleton. John Con- 
nell. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Arsenic in Richmond. David Frome. 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Thirsty Earth. F. Rhodes Farmer. 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


After World’s Collide. 
and Philip Wylie. 
Paul.) 

An April Day. Doris Westwood. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Women May Learn. Florence Ward. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Hunt Is Up. Anne Hocking. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

Conflict. E. V. Timms. 7. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Unseen Audience. Dora Fowler 
Martin. 7s. 6d." (Hutchinson.) 

Hobden Holiday. C. Denison Smith. 


Edwin Balmer 
7s. 6d. (Stanley 


7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine. Zora Neale 
Hurston. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Shadow Thy Dream. Rosalind Wade. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Trail of Danger. William MacLeod 
Raine. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Heart Appeal. Maysie Greig. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Foolscap Rose. Joseph Herges- 
heimer. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

The Extraordinary House. 
Forbes. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Two O‘clock Courage. Gelett Burgess. 
7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

No Traveller Returns. D. L. Ames. 
qs. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


Rosita 


Equality. Florence B. Allcock. 7s. 6d. 
(Trefoil.) 
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Murder On the Moors. Colin Camp- Literary Barlow‘s Journal. Vol. II. Basil Lub- 
bell. 7s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) Three Essays of Consciousness. Whately! bock. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Bracey. 7s. 6d.| Carington. 6s. (Privately printed.) 
wan. The Roma ity. . 
7s. 6d. (Longmans. ‘The Art of the Novel. Pelham Edgar. 
(Macmillan.) A Pageant of England’s Life Presented 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) ‘Sir Walter Scott. Dorothy Margaret With a Runni 
Prisoners of Circumstance. Samuel) Stuart. 2s. (Oxford University Press.) by Her Poets. ith a Running 
1. McKechnie. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) Commentary by John Drinkwater. 
; Smoky Pass. Ernest Haycox. 7s. 6d. Miscellaneous 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
r (Stanley Paul.) Lucks and Talismans. Charles R. A Mad Lady s Garland. Ruth Pitter. 
We That Live. J. T. Antony. 7s. 6d.| Beard. 10s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 38. 6d. (Cresset Press.) 
- (Stanley Paul.) Red Saunders. “ Sinbad.’’ 8s. 6d. Sussex Poems. Vera I. Arlett. Is. 
Diana Barrington. Helen Hamilton! (Harrap.) (Hove : Combridges.) 
Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) On the Run. Edited by Capt. H. C. Political 
God‘s Century. Blair Miles. 7s. 6d. Armstrong. gs. (Rich & Cowan.) Empire in the East. Edited by Joseph 
(Hutchinson.) : Mixed Company. Stories and Verse by} Barnes. ros. 6d. (Kegan Paul.) 
The Signet of Death. Louis Grey.| Students of Armstrong College, New-| The Tragedy of Austria. (Geneva.) 
7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. Gallipoli Revisited. Stanton Hope. 55. 
The Ha-Ha Case. J. J. Connington./| Thirty Years in the Wilderness. P. G. (Published by Author.) 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) McCulloch. 7s. 6d. (Rider.) Jungbir—Secret Agent. Sir George 
Holly Hedge. Patry Williams. 7s. 6d.|Think For Yourself. T. Sharper Knowl-|” pynbar. 3s. 6d. (Burns, Oates.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) son. 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 
Love’s Hazard. Concordia Merrel.|Mammonart. Upton Sinclair. 7s. 6d. Religion and Philosophy 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) (Werner Laurie.) The Keswick Convention, 1934. 
The Guests Arrive. Cecil Roberts.|The Machine and the Worker. A.|The Jewel of Truth. Philip B. Thor- 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Barratt Brown. 4s. 6d. (Nicholson &| burn. 2s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 
The Young Detectives. R. J. Mc-| Watson.) In Season and Out of Season. Very 


Gregor. 3s. 6d. (Burns, Oates.) The Chinese People. A. S. Elwell-| Rev. C. A. Alington. 3s. 6d. 
The Young Man‘s Girl. Robert W.| Sutton. 4s. 6d. (Nicholson & Wat-| (Skeffington.) 


Chambers. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) son.) The Tower and the Cross. Thomas 
The Price of Adventure. William Holt.| Best Books of the Year 1932. Edited} Tiplady. 1s. (R.T.S.) 
7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) by Alex. J. Philip. (Alex. J. Philip|Their Religion. A. J. Russell. 5s. 
and Simpkin Marshall.) (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Foreign Books and Translations How to Make the Best of Life. Stanley Scientific 
-| de Brath. 3s. 6d. (Rider.) 
The Holy Mountain. Bhagwan Shri Science and Monism. W. P. D. Wight- 
Hamsa. 8s. 6d. (Faber.) age a Betty Ross, 7s. 6d. man. 15s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Mother America. Sudhindra Bose.|, (Rich & Cowan.) 
ros. (Baroda: Bhatt.) Traffic Driving Technique. Oliver Sport 
La Terre Ne Bouge Pas. Gustave|,, Mrs Squash-Rackets. Edward Snell, Major. 
Plaisant. 2fr. (Lille: Donnez- F d T. Moss and Captain J. E. Tomkinson. 
Bataille.) rench. 2s. (Fenland; 2s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 
Berdyaev. atest Howlers. Cecil Hunt. 18. 6d. Topography 
: and 2s. 6d. (Harrap.) English Country. Edited by H. J. 


eee -|The Making of a Man. Letters from} Massingham. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


an Old Parson to His Sons. 6s.|The New Forest. John C. Moore. 7s. 6d. 
The Story of Melbourne. Alfred S.! (Nicholson & Watson.) (Chapman & Hall.) 
Kenyon. 2s. 6d. (Melbourne : English England: C. Whitaker-Wilson. 
Lothian Publishing.) Nautical 2s. 6d. (Muller.) 
Condemned to Death. Louise Thuiliez.| Fair Winds and Foul. Heinrich Hauser. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 12s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) Travel 
A Nazi School History Textbook. 2}d.|Ships and Seamen. Geoffrey Rawson.|Suburban Columbus. John Gibbons. 


(‘‘ Minds of Europe.”’) 2s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 7s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR OCTOBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet will be given to entries dealing with political, 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by social or literary questions of a controversial 
the Editor not later than OCTOBER 18TH. A competitor nature. Overseas competitors are asked patticu- 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the larly to note that, for this competition, their 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
and address envelope : date. The editor reserves the right to print 


: any comments submitted. 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Panl’s House, 


Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. II.—One Guinea for the best review, in not more than 
two hundred words, of any recently published 
Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as book. 


the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
III.—Hatr a Guinea for the best letter, supposed to 
have been written by a Bookman, on the 
THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE: subject: “If I Were Dictator,” in not more 
than one hundred and fifty words. 
I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two GUINEAS E 
will be offered for the best comment, in not IV.—THREE NEw Booxs for the best quotation 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of applicable to any book mentioned in this 
interest during the current month. Preference number of THE BooKMAN. 
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V.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve: 


months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of September Competitions 


I.—Two Gutneas for the best comment is awarded 
to Hugh C. Morton, 7, Heathville Road, Crouch 
Hill, N.19. 


Il.—OneE GurINneEa for the best brief notice on three 
selected books is awarded to Joyce Wood- 
house, The Lodge, Brundall, Norfolk, for the 
following : 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane AvsTEN 


In this very entertaining novel, Miss Austen shows what 
a good writer can do with an ordinary plot, for Mrs. 
Bennet’s efforts to get her daughters married might easily 
have been made commonplace. This amusing book, which 
is outstanding in the excellence of characterisation and 
flawless style, deserves a better fate than to become a 
“book of the month.’ It is longer than the average 
novel, although there is not one unnecessary word. The 
language is a little antiquated at times but that is no 
fault, for it can be understood better than imported 
Americanese.”’ 


VANITY FAIR. By THackKERAy 


This book would have been far more “ readable ’’ if the 
author used as few words as Miss Austen when telling his 
story. It is not uninteresting, but the verbose style makes 
it appear so. 

The characters of Becky Sharp and Amelia Sedley are 
‘well contrasted and also their varying success through life. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Ettis 


The only description which can be given this book is 
that it is “‘ powerful ’’; but not in the sense that is meant 
when the word is used to describe a certain type of serial 
story. No one could call ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights” a 
“pretty” book; on the contrary, it is gloomy and leaves 
the reader with the feeling of having experienced one of 
the moorland storms which Mr. Bell describes so vividly. 
It is a turbulent book, not only the characters themselves, 
but the scenery. 

Mr. Bell has written a book which deserves to be read, 
even if it is not always liked, for the sense of storm tends 
to become oppressive. 


We aiso select for printing : 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


This is surely another “ period ’”’ novel—not a train, 
motor nor telephone—and the conversation is too 
meticulously correct to be modern. The ladies of the 
various families, country gentry, think and talk of little 
else but matrimony and eligible husbands. It is a game 
of shuffling with partners, nobody knowing how, eventually, 
they will be paired off. 

But I do the author injustice. Here is wit, humour, 
and a delicacy of style that fascinate in an etching of a 
small section of (doubtless) pre-Victorian society. 


VANITY FAIR 


A very long, loosely constructed novel for which the 
author disclaims a hero. However, Becky Sharp is 
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quite capable of taking the réles of hero, heroine and 
villain without prompting. The characters are given carte 
blanche—they live: fools and rogues, unpleasant an 
disreputable people, some ingenuous and generous, reveal 
their shams, hypocrisies, meannesses and vices ; none are 
spared the peculiar satiric criticism of the author. But 
satire is weakened when an author apologises for the 
behaviour of his characters. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


The title epitomises the atmosphere, physical and 
psychical, surrounding the strange, tragic lives of the 
people in this unusual book. Hatred and passion, strength 
and weakness are wedded, producing dénouements generally 
associated with extravagant cinema films. But here, with 
a background of wild, savage poetry, that only belongs to 
the natural writer, these ingredients make a story un- 
spoiled by any professional artifice pruning, or even 
revision. 


(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, 
Coventry.) 


IIJ.—Hatr a Gutnea for a list of six essential qualities 
for an editor to possess is awarded to William 
Laslett, 67-73, Woodgrange Road, Forest 
Gate, E.7. 


IV.—TurEE New Books for the best quotation are 
awarded to John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, 
Earlsdon, Coventry, for the following : 


A NEW CONCEPTION OF LOVE. By Vincent 
(Rider.) 
“He loved the bird who loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.” 


CoLEeRIDGE, The Ancient Mariner. 


We also select for printing : 


IF I WERE DICTATOR. By St. Joun Ervine. 
(Methuen.) 


“Your ‘if’ is the only peacemaker; much virtue in ‘ if.’”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It. 


(B. M. Beard, 52, Park View Road, Welling, Kent.) 


THE REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL. (John Lane.) 


“This, as you say, suggested 
At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall teach the people—which time shall not want, 
If he be put upon, and that’s as easy 
As to set dogs on sheep—will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble, and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever.’ 


SHAKESPEARE, Coriolanus. 


(G. W. Cockshott, 94, Cranbrook Road, Redland, Bristol.) 


V.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to M. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell. 
CROSSWORD—No. 46. 


One guinea is awarded to Miss Mary Fleming, Clerk- 
hill, Dumbarton, Scotland. 


COUPON for OCTOBER, 1934 


